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Baivac as a Playwright. 


By PHILIP KENT. 


We. DOUBT whether it be generally known that Balza 
began his literary career by writing a play. Of thi 
unfortunate effort, first christened “Cromwell,” then 
“Henriette d’Angleterre,” and lastly by some other 
name which I cannot now recall, it will be enough, 
for the present, to say that, on its being submitted to 

Andrieux the Academician, he pronounced it hopelessly bad, 

though the best of which its author was capable. If by “best” 

he meant best literary work of any kind, we have good reason 
to believe him as grossly mistaken, as that other friend of the 

Balzac family who, on the same evidence, declared the youthful 

Honoré fit for nothing but a copying-clerk. The tragedy was 

faultlessly penned—from a purely caligraphic point of view! 

Ah! the time was coming when publishers would compete fer 

the honour and profit of publishing that stripling’s “ copy,” 

and compositors protest against more than “one hour” of it. 

But that time was yet far distant. It seems that it is not given, 

even to academic eyes, to pierce the veil which hides the future; 

also, that incessant scribbling is apt to spoil the fairest hand- 
writing that ever did its owner “ yeoman’s service.” 

After the damnation of ‘“ Cromwell ”—which would seem to 
have perished beyond recovery—Balzac turned his hand to 
novel writing. . And, with a short interlude, during which he 
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was author, publisher, and printer combined—“ like Cerberus, 
three gentlemen at once!”—to novel writing he confined himself 
for twenty years, during which he produced an immense mass 
of work, much of which, I venture to predict, will never die. 
But after all these years of comparatively poorly-paid toil—the 
pigmy Sue earned his thousands where the giant Balzac earned 
only hundreds—the indefatigable workman still found himself 
deeply in debt ; mainly to his mother, who had extricated him 
from the heavy liabilities in which his publishing enterprise 
had ended. Casting about for the means of ridding himself of 
this galling load, he bethought himself of writing for the stage. 
For play-writing—or play-wrighting, if you please—was then, 
as now, in France, as in England, far more profitable than 
novel-spinning. We shall presently see how he proceeded to 
re-open the “vein” which he had abandoned for “ twice ten 
tedious years.” But first, by way of foil to the picture of 
Balzac the playwright, let us take a peep at Balzac the novelist, 
in his shirtsleeves, or—to be historically accurate—in the 
Dominican robe of white flannel in which he loved to labour, 
turning day into night, spending this at his desk, and that in 
bed. 

Doubtless, the novel, even in its highest form—the psycholo- 
gical—admits of dramatic situations; but they must be most 
carefully, artfully, artistically worked up to, that they may seem 
perfectly natural—nay, inevitable. Lugged in by the head and 
shoulders, a situation is not dramatic, but melo-dramatic. With 
due allowance for inherent difference of aim and method, this is 
evidently as true of grand drama as of grand fiction. But we 
are now dealing only with fiction. The novels of Dickens 
abound in such pseudo-dramatic situations, which alone would 
suffice to exclude them from the domain of high art. Take, 
for example, the death of Bill Sikes. Let us say nothing of 
the absurd way in which he hangs himself; though, whatever 
the “ groundlings ” may think of the feat, it is enough to make 
any “judicious” young tyro in athletics exclaim, “‘ Why, man 
alive! that’s not the way to let yourself down by a rope! Call 
yourself a burglar! A bungling sort of a burglar you must 
have been!” But whence springs the howling crowd that hunts 
the homicide to the house on whose roof he and his dog play 
those amazing antics? Absolutely from nowhere! The novelist 
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deigns not to give us the faintest hint that any solitary unit of 
that mob had gained the slightest inkling of the murderer’s 
whereabouts. No, the mob knew it “by instinct,” as Falstaff 
knew the “true prince.” And even thus, throughout his novels, 
does Dickens “scamp” his bastard-dramatic scenes. He is the 
“‘jerry-builder,’ by pre-eminence, among English novelists of 
any note. Not thus worked Balzac, the novelist. Not thus, let 
me rather say, did he shirk his work. Indeed, he ran into the 
opposite extreme, which proved fatal to his contemporary 
popularity, and must ever render his works unpalatable to those 
who read solely for the sake of relaxation, or for the ignobler 
object of killing time. His dramatic situations are genuinely 
dramatic. Granted! But then they are so maturely and elabo- 
rately prepared that not the ordinary reader only—Charlotte 
Bronté complained to George Henry Lewis that she found the 
first chapters of Balzac’s “Illusions Perdues” dreadfully tedious— 
even the extraordinary reader, then, is apt to weary long before 
the majestic “ Minstrel of Despair”* has worked his symphony 
of words up to the tremendous close, which, when it comes at 
last, comes with an effect as sweeping as that of the grand 
full-toned finales of Beethoven the Great. There is nothing 
finer in the whole range of fiction than the one rebellious moan 
of Balzac’s spotless “Lily of the Valley,” the irreproachably 
virtuous Madame de Mortsauf, wedded to a man to whom she 
was strictly faithful, but whom neither she nor any woman 
could possibly love. Dying of what the doctor calls “gas- 
tritis,” but, in reality, of her suppressed affection for the 
admirer who, kicking at the platonic yoke she had imposed on 
him, had sought consolation in the arms of a more indulgent 
mistress, Madame de Mortsauf summons him to her deathbed, 
to bid him a last farewell. And then, for the first and only 
time in her long martyrdom to duty, her fortitude forsakes her, 
and she cries, ‘‘ Must I die, Felix, I who have not lived ?—I who 
have never stolen out by moonlight to meet my lover on the 

* The name conferred on Balzac by one of the most discerning and 
appreciative of his critics. But he overlooked the fact that Balzac firmly 
believed in a future state—in a “ world that was to set this right.” And, 
surely if this world were the “ be-all and the end-all,” the creed of despair 
would be that of every thoughtful mind ; “but for the life to come we 
might well despond!” TZhat#, it should never be forgotten, is the all-per-- 


vading Jeit-motif of Balzac’s “Comédie Humaine.” Forget this, and you 
lose the key to the whole painful riddle ! 
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moor!” But before you reach this “touch of nature ”—which 
is at the same time a supreme touch of art; therefore before you 
can appreciate its beauty—you must wade through three hun- 
dred pages of sometimes rather tiresome details. Now a 
novelist had need make large allowance for the frailty of the 
general reader. And whether he makes it or not, the reader 
will imperiously claim it. See what happened when Balzac— 
then clothed with all the renown he ever attained during life— 
the full harvest was not yet reached—for “glory is the sunshine 
of the grave”—see what happened when he published his 
“ Paysans ” in “La Presse!” Why, eight hundred subscribers 
—a formidable fraction of the whole body—threatened to with- 
draw their subscriptions unless the publication of the “ Paysans” 
was instantly stopped. And stopped it was! Yet Gautier 
styles it a masterpiece, blames the readers of the “ Presse,” and 
damns the editor. Well, a masterpiece the “ Paysans” may be; 
but I must candidly confess that when I first read it, not even 
my profound veneration for the “ Master” could hinder me from 
thinking, sorrowfully, that the foundations of the very finest 
catastrophes might be too, too solidly laid. 

But—whether, when achieved, we can stomach it or not— 
literary work of this Cyclopean construction cannot be achieved 
without Cyclopean labour. And to achieve it Balzac lived like 
a hermit and worked like a horse. Talk of the fabled “ Labours 
of Hercules!” They sink into utter insignificance compared 
with those which Balzac exacted from himself in the en- 
deavour to build a monument that might defy the tooth of Time 
—a «ria és de.* I must pass lightly over this well-known 
theme, lest I vex the reader's ear with a “twice-told tale.” 
Everyone knows how Balzac pondered his subjects, cast and 
recast his “copy,” and thrice revised his thrice-revised “ proof.” 
But it may be news to some that, before writing ‘“Gambara”— 
which is loaded with musical lore—he studied thorough bass 
for six months; that he kept “Le Médecin de Campagne” 
seven years upon the stocks before he launched it into 
the world; and that one single page of “La Torpille” cost 
him a whole night’s toil. 

* The memorable words in which Thucydides forecast the fate of his 
“¢ History.” Now Balzac meant his ‘‘Comédie Humaine” to be a history 


of French manners, morals, and customs, from the age of Louis XV. to 
that of Louis Philippe. Hence the allusion is perfectly appropriate. 
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Turn we now from Balzac the novelist to Balzac the 
playwright. The slow-working, painstaking, conscientious 
bookwright attacked the stage with headlong haste. “Instead 
of casting and recasting his pieces ten times,” says Théophile 
Gautier, “he never wrote them out at all. The leading idea 
of the contemplated drama once seized, he would summon his 
friends—often at the most unearthly hours—to concoct it in 
collaboration with him. Ourliac, Lassailly, Laurent-Jan, my 
humble self, and others have often been knocked up by him at 
dead of night to knock off the play that was to make mil- 
lionaires of us all. Naturally, the golden scheme brooked no 
delay. I remember Balzac once sending for me in hot haste— 
by daylight, this time!—to the Rue Richelieu, where he then 
lodged, over a tailor’s shop. ‘Ah! so here you are at last, 
Théo ! ’—’twas thus he greeted my very prompt appearance— 
“you lazy sluggard of a sloth, look sharp! You ought ta have 
been here at least an hour ago! Don’t you know I've got to 
read a grand five-act drama to Harel by midday to-morrow ?’ 

“ «Indeed ! and you want my opinion of it?’ I replied, settling 
myself resignedly in the snuggest armchair I could see.’ 

“ “Not exactly! the play isn’t written yet.’ 

“«The deuce it isn’t. Then you must send Harel a note, 
postponing the reading for six weeks.’ 

«Devil a bit! We must polish the dramorama off between us 
and snap the coin at once. I’ve a heavy bill to meet within a 
day or two.’ 

“« And pray—to waive the impossibility of scribbling a five- 
act play in four-and-twenty hours—how on earth could you get 
it fair-copied for reading in the time ?’ 

“«Done it can and must be, thus: you'll write the first act, 
Ourliac the second, Laurent-Jan the third, de Belloy the fourth, 
myself the last. And I read the whole at noon to-morrow, as 
agreed. An act contains how many lines ?—five hundred at the 
outside! Surely, a fellow can spin five hundred lines of dialogue 
in a day and a night!’ 

“* Well,’ replied I, not without an inward qualm, ‘ give me 
the subject, the plot, and a sketch of the chief characters, and 
I'll buckle to and do my best.’ 

“«Oh! I say, Théo,’ cried Balzac, with an air of superb con- 
tempt for my dulness of wit, ‘if I have to squander precious 
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time in telling you the subject, we shan’t have done by Dooms- 
day!’ 

“To me, however, the demand for some inkling of the nature of 
the plot, &c., seemed not so perfectly idle and preposterous as it 
appeared to Balzac.- So I persisted, and did eventually succeed 
in dragging out of him the indispensable outline. With that, I 
set to work and dashed off a couple of scenes, only a few words 
of which survived the pruning-knife and adorned the acted play, 
which, I need hardly add, was mo/ read to Harel on the morrow. 
How much, or little, the other collaborators contributed I wot 
not. But I know that Laurent-Jan was the only one who 
seriously put his shoulder to the wheel. And to him the play 
was ultimately dedicated.”’ 

That play was “ Vautrin.” In any case, one might reasonably 
suppose its chance of success would have been slender. As it 
happened, its first representation was also its last! Staged at 
the Porte-Saint-Martin, on March 14, 1840, its further represen- 
tation was summarily suspended by order of the Government. 
It appears that, in one of the scenes, Frédérick Lemaitre—who 
played the title-part to oblige his friend and admirer Balzac— 
had to assume the disguise of a Mexican General. Nothing, 
however, would!serve but he must cover his head with a 
pyramidal periwig which bore a fatally close resemblance to the 
natural wig that crowned the pear-shaped countenance of Louis 
Philippe—see the early numbers of “ Punch:” What! ridicule 
the reigning monarch !—and hat by aping his anointed head 
in the counterfeit presentment of a double-dyed scoundrel 
masquerading as a great personage! “Flat burglary!” as 
ever was perpetrated, deemed the Dogberrys at the helm of the 
State. And so “ Vautrin” vanished from the playbills—never, 
so far as I can learn, to be restored to them. Balzac’s other 
plays—to name them in the order of their production—and 
damnation—were “Les Ressources de Quinola,” ‘Paméla 
Giraud,” “La Maratre,” and “ Le Faiseur,” alias ‘“‘ Mercadet.” 

Meanwhile their author’s capacity for stage-writing is still a 
moot point, and likely to remain so. Gautier insists that he 
had it in him to become a successful dramatist ; and, not content 
with stating the @ frzorz probabilities in favour of this view, he 
pronounces the “‘ Maratre’’—the inner history of which may be 
found in a former number of this magazine—to be “ next. door 
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to a masterpiece.” He also adduces the fact that “ Mercadet” 
—naturalised among us as “ The Game of Speculation” —enjoyed 
a long run at the Gymnase in 1852, two years after its author's 
death. But M. Jules de Pétigny, on the other hand, believes 
the posthumous success of this piece to have been merely a 
succes d’estime offered to the shade of the mighty novelist whose 
might was never fully recognised till he was gone. And he 
does not scruple to call “Mercadet” “a good novel spoilt by 
dramatisation.” 

“Who shall decide where doctors disagree?” Far be it from 
me to seek to arbitrate between such high authorities. Yet, 
subject to correction from those infinitely more competent to 
judge, I would venture to throw out the following, for the most 
part, purely tentative suggestions. For reasons the full assign- 
ment of which would need an essay—within an essay—the novel 
appears to me as bad a training-school for the dramatist as the 
drama for the novelist. If this view be just, it follows that the 
twenty years of assiduous novel-writing—and such novel- 
writing !—that intervened between Balzac’s ill-starred “‘ Crom- 
well” and his equally ill-starred “ Vautrin ” must have gone far 
to crush whatever Jatent talent for stage-work he may ever have 
possessed. May I hint, in passing, that one might point to a 
somewhat analogous case much nearer home, and of far more 
recent date, in support of this suggestion? Then, thanks to 
Gautier, we have a tolerably vivid notion of how Balzac set to 
work when he did at length resume his labours—if labours we 
may term them—for the theatre. Was any sound and lasting 
work likely to result from such “scamping” as that? Bating 
the difference in kind, and looking only to degree, does not the 
production of a thoroughly good play involve quite as much 
care and thought as the production of a thoroughly good novel? 
These questions seem to me to answer themselves. 

One word of warning to wind up with! It might possibly be 
inferred, from Balzac’s method of working for the stage, that he 
held it and its artists, creative and executive, in slight esteem. 
No inference could be more fallacious. He reckoned it an 
honour to rank Frédérick Lemaitre, Henry Monnier, and Madame 
Dorval among his friends.. In his “ Fille d’Eve,” he goes out of 
his way to remark that, in proportion to its relatively small 
numbers, the dramatic profession has been, of all professions, 
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the most prolific in really distinguished characters. The memory 
of Moliére—playwright and actor—he worshipped. And when, 
in his fine essay “ Des Artistes,” he wanted to show how, by dint 
of choice elocution and dignified gesture, the most prosaic sen- 
tence might be elevated into poetry, he sought his illustration— 
not from the Bar, not in the Senate, not in the Pulpit, but on 
the Stage. What was the sentence? Par tout ce guil ya de 
plus sacré, messteurs les gurés, je suts innocent. Surely, at first 
sight, one might have thought that he would have chosen Dupin 
or Berryer to dignify those simple words. But neither of those 
eminent advocates would serve his turn. No, he puts the words 
into the mouth of Talma. 


"Gor 
A Living Picture. 


TERRACE backed with parapet of stone, 
And framed by trees, and hazy distant blue 
Of ripened summer time which should atone 
A thousand winters: perching on his stand 
A gaudy-plumaged bird: and all around, 
On the stone bench, the parapet, the ground, 
Are fragrant roses of a varied hue. 


And in their midst, in shimmering silk attire, 
With laughter on their lips and in their eyes, 
Both mutely eloquent of gained desire, 

And all that makes youth beautiful, and dear,— 
Two women who would draw the sunshine down 
Through clouded skies to weave a haloed crown, 
So sweet they are, so queenly is their guise. 


The tender mockery of town-born wits, 

Sparring with wisdom that is country-bred, 

Adds the last touch as delicately flits 

Their rippling banter; and with senses charmed, 
Both eye and ear woo’d by soft blandishment, 

We watch the picture in a rapt content, 

And breathe hushed blessings on each dainty head. 


At Charles Terry’s benefit, July 5. M. E. W. 
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Thespian Thoroughfares. 


By GODFREY TURNER. 


OTHING absolute or pronounced, in relation to the 
idea of practical piety, honoured in the person of the 
most worthily and popularly remembered of the long 
historical line of Ashley-Coopers, can be said exactly 
to jar with the naming of a new boulevard ; still, one 
is constrained to grant that some fitter title than 

that worn by Anthony, seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, philanthropist 
and Bishop-maker of Palmerstonian times, might have been 
found for the broad and handsome highway which, cutting away 
a gangrenous ganglion of decayed lanes, courts, and alleys, has 
become part of the great pleasure-mart of western London, 
and is particularly well stocked as regards theatrical entertain- 
ment. Garrick,a name for managers to conjure by, had already 
been appropriated: first as a street-name, and more recently as 
the title for Mr. Hare’s quaintly old-fashioned play-house in 
Charing Cross Road, nearly opposite St. Martin’s Church. The 
locality is so changed that the exact position of this most 
theatrical of theatres, according to old ideas, can hardly be 
indicated by the statement that it is at the bottom of St. 
Martin’s Lane, the long-accustomed recruiting-ground where 
one may be made a soldier before he knows it. 

The age has fairly dawned for the happiest blendings of old 
and new, and Mr. Hare’s roomy and comfortable house is a 
notable instance. Every appliance that can promote the feeling 
of public security, assist the senses of sight and hearing, and 
afford the rare advantage of breathing fresh air, unites with 
the charm so welcome to: the veteran playgoer—so welcome 
because so long missed—the charm of old, familiar associations. 
The ruddy warmth of thé:decorations is as the after-glow of 
theatrical memories which have set in night. The immemorial 
green curtain is there, to strengthen the crimson and intensify 
the gold, with a refreshing contrast. One could almost wish 
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back again the proscenium-doors, with “their frappent and 
tintinnabulary appendages,” as Dr. Johnson was made to say by 
those wicked wags the authors of “ Rejected Addresses.” The 
playbills—and for this I, for one, tender Mr. Hare my heartiest 
thanks—are at once legible and comely, not all over fussy 
impertinent traceries, like a dandy-Gothic clock-face observing 
the time of day. Very plainly and unmistakably is everything 
fitting to be known set forth in clear type on those good, stout 
cardboard bills of the play, embellished with the representation, 
in miniature, of Sir Joshua’s picture, Garrick hesitating between 
Tragedy and Comedy. 

Charing Cross Road and Shaftesbury Avenue cross at the 
rond-point which has been named Cambridge Circus, after 
H.R.H. the Commander-in-Chief, by whom the road was cere- 
monially opened. At the junction formed thereby stands the 
newly-erected theatre for which Mr. D’Oyly Carte, at the time I 
write these words, has not yet found a name. It is a singularly 
fine example of modern terra-cotta masonry, the design of Mr. 
T. E. Collcutt, F.R.I.B.A., whose début as an architect may be 
remembered in the “street of the nations,’ at the Paris Exhi- 
bition of 1879, where he built for Messrs. Collinson and Lock a 
delightfully quaint little Hanoverian mansion, which, if I 
remember rightly, was bought and carried off into Hungary by 
a wealthy Magyar gentleman. A few yards from Cambridge 
Circus, in Shaftesbury Avenue, is the Shaftesbury Theatre, 
which is completely isolated. So, too, is Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s 
theatre, except that it has shops annexed to it, like the Pavilion. 

Another new theatre, of great interior beauty, is the Lyric, 
which stands at the Piccadilly end of Shaftesbury Avenue, 
opposite the west wing of the Pavilion, and not many yards 
from the sumptuously improved and extended establishment of 
the Messrs. Monico. 

I have already commented on the fact that what might have 
been a more appropriate name than Shaftesbury for the Thespian 
boulevard so called‘had been forestalled both by a theatre 
situate elsewhere and a street of earlier celebrity, distinguished 
by the presence of the leading theatrical club. Other names, 
both historic and histrionic, hover in flocks round the once 
patrician neighbourhood, invaded and broken up by the two 
thoroughfares which cross at Cambridge Circus. 
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Shaftesbury Avenue, stretching in stately breadth from St. 
Giles’s to St. James’s, intersects or passes midway between the 
squares of Leicester and Soho, such high-named streets as 
Compton and Wardour; the first, fallen into poor estate, 
mindful no more of Northampton marquises and earls, from 
whom its name proceeds. Hardly need my readers be reminded 
that this same name, assumed by that free right of choice 
which is almost prescriptive in the theatrical world, has 
notably adorned the stage, on which it is at this day borne 
by a well-known actor, esteemed in his profession and by the 
public, both as comedian and manager. His father, Henry 
Mackenzie, son of a leading physician of his day, dropped a 
name of equally honourable distinction when he assumed the 
mask-name of Compton some fifty years ago. Son, as we have 
seen, of a physician in good practice, he was uncle of another, 
whose name during his useful lifetime, which happily endures, 
already lives in history. How the years creep and fly! It was 
in 1841, I think, that a tall young actor, who had tried tragedy 
with indifferent success, appeared on the boards of Drury Lane 
in “ As You Like It,” playing William to Keeley’s Touchstone 
in a most memorable cast, which included Mrs. Nisbett, Mrs. 
Stirling, Mrs. Keeley, Miss Priscilla Horton (Mrs. German 
Reed), Macready, Phelps, Anderson, Ryder, Elton, Hudson, 
Allen, the tenor, who sang the songs, “ Under the Greenwood 
Tree” and “ Blow, blow, thou winter wind,” and Sims Reeves, 
who was chorus-master at the time, and sang in the part- 
music with Leffler and other good vocalists, afterwards to 
achieve fame. In certain reminiscences of first nights, in THE 
THEATRE, I have recorded this cast of the beautiful pastoral, 
“ As You Like It,” which may be pardonably lingered over, like 
an old piece of music ; 

“ And the child loves and praises 
_ Its magical strain ; 


And age sees the daisies 
Bloom round him again.” 


It was said, in my boyish hearing, after the performance, 
under Macready’s direction, that if Keeley should break with 
his manager, there was another Touchstone in the theatre. 
The augury was fulfilled in time; and it was as Shakespeare's 
moralising fool, notwithstanding the part is indeed one that 
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Keeley himself seemed born to play, that the tall young actor 
afterwards confirmed the reputation he had modestly founded 
on his performance of the clownish shepherd, William, when 
his very height served as a foil to the little man’s assumption of 
hectoring importance, Compton’s Touchstone in later times 
being a very proverb of excellence. Yet, in his youthful 
and ambitious tragedy-days, “handsome Harry Mackenzie” 
little thought of playing either the courtly fool or the awkward 
swain. 

The old Metropolitan Board of Works, which should rather 
have styled itself a Board of Faith, seeing that, on Mrs. Gamp’s 
principle, it gave no trust itself, and put a deal of trust else- 
where, shrewdly foresaw the value of sites adjacent to the 
newly-planned lines of main thoroughfare, and gave a promis- 
ing start for extended enterprise, at the Piccadilly end, which is 
chiefly the direction taken by the advancing course of theatres 
and restaurants, designed to meet and combine with the knot of 
pleasure-palaces formed by the Criterion, Monico’s, the Pavilion, 
and, with a short interval to the east, the Prince of Wales’s, in 
Coventry Street. Quitting for the time this immediate conver- 
gence of theatres, in which, by a dive to the south, we come 


upon the Comedy Theatre, in Panton Street, let us turn back 


imto Shaftesbury Avenue. Renovation, with his seven-league 


boots, strides over time-honoured precincts, toppling down old 
landmarks, leaving improvements in their place, some of them 
dubious, others undeniable, clearing away much dry-rot and 
unwholesome decaying rubbish, in any case; and supplanting 
danger by safety, dirt and disease by cleanliness and health. 
Shaftesbury Avenue and Charing Cross Road have both broken 
im upon a region of Doran-like gossipy knowledge, the haunt of 
roving epicurism and happy hunting-ground of curious research; 
where the connoisseur, who rather thinks he knows a Reynolds 
or a Gainsborough, an Old Crome or a Wilson, too well to be 
taken in, and the dilettante who will back himself against any 
man in Europe to tell a true Cremona from a Romany fiddle, 
are free to stalk on the stilts of their opinion. Every modern 
Brillat-Savarin, every Fin Bec, knows that a little way down War- 
dour Street to the south, on the side opposite Hart’s, where his 
susical crony goes fiddle-hunting, is the daintiest, if not the 
only charcuterie, in London. Quz dit truffe—says the poet and 
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philosopher, the physiologist and prophet of taste—frononcé un 
grand mot. Similarly, who says Benoist, speaks a great name. 
I fancy the prime luxuries of life are more talked of than 
indulged in, more discussed with innocent gusto than in gross 
realism. At least, I hope so. 


“Even Redi, when he chanted 
Bacchus in the Tuscan valleys, 
Never drank the wine he vaunted 
In his Dithyrambic sallies.” 


And surely a convivial dyspeptic may talk truffles, yet eat 
none, or content himself with sniffing their fragrance without 
fleshing teeth in them. Is it to be supposed that the apprecia- 
tive reader of Hayward and Sala cannot relish the wit and eru- 
dition of those writers, unassisted by Périgord pie and Pommery 
sec? It is in this same realm of Doran-gossip that the fre- 
quenter of old vanishing carz /uoghi finds himself puzzled by the 
recurrence of unlooked-for names amid the growing grandeur. 
Burridge’s and similar places, beth in the line of Shaftesbury 
Avenue itself and in the northern section of Wardour Street, 
remain untouched for the picker-up of old furniture, pictures, 
prints, and bric-a-brac to revel in as usual. Sinclair, with a 
broad frontage in the Avenue, makes a far more imposing show 
of art-furniture, among which was lately visible a noble fire- 
place, part of the spoils of the dismantled and since obliterated 
Carrington House, whence the sculptured marble relic was 
removed hither on the demolition of that historical mansion to 
make room for Whitehall improvements. While Shaftesbury 
Avenue has thus extended rapidly from Tottenham Court Road 
to Piccadilly, Charing Cross Road has reached from Blooms- 
bury to Chandos Street at the bottom of St. Martin’s Lane, thus 
forming touch with and almost seeming to threaten the classic 
region of Maiden Lane, where Voltaire lodged, and Turner, the 
painter, was born. It was the birthplace, too, in later times of 
the brilliant writer of vers de société, Henry S. Leigh, whose 
“Strains from the Strand ” stamped him a candid and confessed 
Cockney, notwithstanding his youthful rambles in Spain, and 
mastery as well as love of the “soft meandering Spanish ” lan- 
guage. In fact, Maiden Lane is redolent of literary and artistic 
memories, especially such as are associated with the better 
Bohemianism of a bygone generation, the generation of Albert 
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Smith and a coterie enshrined now in the playbills carefully 
preserved at Rule’s by the appreciative Mr. William Harling 
Baylis, who has developed the old oyster-shop into a delectable 
resort, known to all who have acquired the art of lunching, 
dining, and supping to perfection. 


287 Be 


To Thee. 


a. ES, Llove you! As I own it, 
a From my heart a sigh of anguish 
Breaks, and mingles slowly 

With a breath of summer air 
That is stealing through my window, 
And which seems to bear upon it 
The sweet and clinging perfume 

Of the orange-blossom rare. 





And the tear-drops fast are falling 

From my eyelids hot and smarting, 

Till they almost blot the meaning 
Of the words I write to you. 

If they could but drown the past, love ! 

But it is beyond recalling. 

God alone can move the barrier 

You have placed between us two. 
























Tho’ we’re parted save our love-dream, 
Just one corner in your heart, 

Let the sweet “ what might have been,” love, 
In your lifetime play some part. 

Live your life and end it nobly ; 
Do not question God’s decree. 

Love, our parting is but earthly— 
There is still eternity ! 




















PHILLIPPA FAIRFAX. 
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A Good Lubrettist. 


“uP FTER the scourgings to which our English comic 
mz opera librettists have from time to time been sub- 
jected in the pages of THE THEATRE, it is refreshing 
to turn to the other side of the picture, and to 
remember that there is at least one bright spot which 
does much to redeem the character of the whole. 
Peradventure, we would plead, if there be one clever librettist 
found, thou wilt not condemn the race. The indictments against 
the majority are too manifestly just for any valid defence to be set 
up, so we will simply admit that they are a bad lot, and produce 
a genuine character as a set-off. Mr. Gilbert needs no advocate 
to establish his claims as a humorist. _His writings have 
become classics, and the essayist turns greedily to them for apt 
quotations. He is so severely original that, as has been 
observed of him, he has only to fear comparison with himself. 
The main theme of his librettos is, of course, nonsense, but, as 
Sapphin remarks in “ Patience,” “ what precious nonsense.” It 
is a nonsense which only a clever man can produce, and which 
beneath the surface reveals the germs of a philosophy of a man 
who has an acute knowledge of human nature. “For, look 
you,” he makes Point say, “there is humour in all things, and 
the truest philosophy is that which teaches us to find it and to 
make the most of it.” It is in this spirit that Mr. Gilbert goes 
to work in his writings, and it is this element that gives to his 
librettos what few others possess, the quality of improving upon 
acquaintance. A dramatist appeals to the world in two ways— 
from the stage, where he is interpreted by actors who may or 
may not convey the, full force of the author’s skill; and from his 
published works, where there is no one to come between himself 
and the public. It is essentially, therefore, in printed form 
that the test of the playwright’s merits is severest, and 
it is in this form that Mr. Gilbert shines most brilliantly. 
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“True humour,” says Carlyle, “issues not in laughter, but 
in still smiles, which lie far deeper,” and if, in reading the 
words of Mr. Gilbert’s opera, one is not continually bursting 
into the loud laughter that the tricks of actors may call forth, 
yet one always realises a keen sense of satisfaction, and a quiet 
admiration for a man who can say such odd and clever things 
in so unconventional a manner. It is in fact only by reading 
them that Mr. Gilbert’s writings can be fully appreciated, and 
a previous knowledge of them adds to the enjoyment 
of witnessing their performance, It is not my intention to 
draw any comparisons between the respective merits of Mr. 
Gilbert’s plays for stage representation, but so far as genuine 
wit is concerned their literary merit is, with some exceptions, 
far more apparent in his later works. With years Mr. Gilbert 
has mellowed, and his fun, though perhaps cleverer now than 
formerly, has lost something of its rollicking qualities, of which 
“The Pirates” gives some of the best examples. The very 
argument of this play, of a nursemaid being sent to apprentice 
a boy to a pilot, and by mistake leaving him in the hands of a 
pirate, is a situation that no other present-day writer could 
invent, and the idea of Frederick being found to be aged 
only five and a quarter after twenty-one years owing to his 
having been a victim of the “clumsy arrangement” of leap- 
year, is a rich specimen of the paradoxes in which these operas 
abound. There is a very original specimen in the dialogue 
between Ruth, the nursemaid of forty-seven years, and 
Frederick, in which the former offers her heart and hand to 
the latter :— 

FRED: Ruth, I will be quite candid with you. You are very 
dear to me, as you know, but I must be circumspect. 

A lad of twenty-one usually looks for a wife of seventeen. 

RutH: A wife of seventeen! You will find me a wife of a 
thousand ! 

FRED: No; but I shall find you a wife of forty-seven, and 
that is quite enough. Ruth, tell me candidly and without 
reserve—compared with other women, how are you ? 

RutTH : I will answer you truthfully, master. 
cold, but otherwise I am quite well. 

FRED: I am sorry for your cold, but I was referring rather 


to your personal appearance. Compared with other women— 
are you beautiful ? 


I have a slight 
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MISS CICELY RICHARDS. 


** Merry, or sad, shall’t be? 
‘© WINTER’S TALB,” Act ii., Sc. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR ‘‘THE THEATRE” 
BY BARRAUD, LONDON AND LIVERPOOL. 
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RuTH (bashfully): I have been told so, dear! master. 

FRED: What do you think of yourself? 

RuTH: It is a delicate question to answer, but I think I am a 
fine woman. 
. And then.when Frederick discovers by comparison with other 
girls. that Ruth is plain and old, the devoted woman urges a 
further plea to the match on the score that, 


“« My love unabating 
Has been accumulating 
Forty-seven years.” 


This surely is what Jack Point would call “original light 
humour.” The King of the Pirates affords a smart example, 
too, in his observation to Frederick, “I don’t think much of our 
profession, but, contrasted with respectability, it’s comparatively 
honest.” 

The light philosophy that underlies some of the sayings of 
Mr. Gilbert's. characters gives just that tinge to his writings 
which places them above the ordinary level of comic opera 
libretto. Nanki Pooh displays a philosophic mind when, con- 
demned to die within a month of his marriage, he proposes to 


efface the popular and arbitrary impressions as to time. ‘“ We'll 
call each second a minute, each minute an hour, each hour a 
day, and each day a year. At that rate we've about thirty years 
of married happiness before us!” And how artlessly clever is 
Yum-Yum’s defence of her self-admiration. “Can this be 


vanity? No! Nature is lovely, and rejoices in her loveliness. 
I am a child of Nature, and I take after my mother!” The 
operas abound in pretty, fanciful ideas such as these, which may 
be had for the seeking, and are well worth the search. 

Mr. Gilbert is on favourite ground when he makes little 
playful stabs at the fads and foibles of society. When the 
esthetic craze was at its highest he made considerable capital 
out of it in “ Patience,” and showed up the motives of the 
average esthete in Bunthorne’s soliloguy—“In short my 
medizvalism’s affectation, born of a morbid love of admiration.”’ 
Koko’s reference to the many social offenders who “ never would 
be missed,” the Mikado’s invectives against specified society 
sinners, and Robin Oakapple’s suggestion to well-to-do squires, 
“who found atheneums and local museums with a view to a 
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baronet’s title,” that “the titles are uncommonly dear at. the 
price,” are only a few instances of this form of gentle satire. 

There is nothing more marked in Mr. Gilbert’s writings 
than his sudden changes from grave to gay and from gay to 
grave, and it is in his pathos that his strongest efforts lie. 
His pathetic songs and passages, distributed very freely 
throughout most of his librettos, but more refined and tender 
in his later works, stand out in bold relief compared to the 
sentimental songs of the average comic opera. His is a pathos 
of the truest kind, which is.found in fullest perfection in 
humorists. To quote Carlyle once more, “ The essence of 
humour is sensibility; warm, tender. fellow-feeling with all 
forms of existence.” - He describes love with a felicity that is 
unsurpassed, and his characters in distress appeal direct to us 
for sympathy. The burden of Patience’s song runs through 
many of his operas in a slightly different form, and the same 
philosophic mind that so many of the personages possess 
prompts the utterances. Patience is wonderifg at the sadness 
of the love-sick maidens, and she says : 


“If love is a thorn, they show no wit 
Who foolishly hug and foster it. 
If love is a weed, how simple they 
Who gather and gather it day by day! 
If love is a nettle that makes you smart, 
Why do you wear it next your heart ? 
And if it be none of these, say I, 
Why do you sit and sob and cry ?” 


There is something grandly poetic in the madrigal from “The 
Mikado ” : 


** What though mortal joys be hollow ? 
Pleasures come if sorrows follow. 
* * * 


Let us dry the ready tear, 
Though the hours are surely creeping, 
Little need for woful weeping 
Till the sad sundown is near. 
All must sip the cup of sorrow— 
I to-day and thou to-morrow : 
This the close of every song 
Ding dong! ding dong! 
What though solemn shadows fall 
Sooner, later over all ? 
Sing a merry madrigal !” 


Where is there another comic opera librettist that can write 
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lines like those? But for the fullest development of Mr. 
Gilbert’s pathos we must turn to “The Yeoman of the Guard,” 
a work which he has not dared to call a comic opera. 

The character of Point is one that throughout calls for genuine 
sympathy. From the time he enters, pursued by the crowd, 
and trying to discover the “humour in all things,” and sings 
“the song of the merryman moping mum, whose soul was sad, 
and whose glance was glum, as he sighed for the love of a 
ladye,” to the end of the opera, where, after the loss of Elsie’s 
love, ‘‘ Jester wishes he was dead,” one can feel nothing but pity 
for the “ poor salaried wit,’ “the poor dull heart-broken man 
who must needs be merry or he will be whipped; who must 
rejoice lest he starve.” The lighter parts of this opera only 
tend to throw into higher relief its exquisite tenderness, and 
in the final scene where Point enters dejected and worn, and 
breaking down in his song— 


“ Sung to the moon 
By a love-lorn loon, 
Who fied from the mocking throng, O !” 


falls insensible at Elsie’s feet, the audience or the reader is 
strung to the highest pitch of emotion by the most powerful 
climax that any light opera has ever boasted. 

One could fill whole numbers of THE THEATRE with clever 
extracts from the wit and wisdom of Mr. Gilbert’s writings, an 
inexhaustible vein, but space is a terrible enemy with which to 
deal, and the pleasure of reading these librettos is open to all 
who are wise enough to avail themselves of the chance. Enough 
has already been said, if it were needed, to show that Mr. 
Gilbert may claim with Point : 


“ Ob, winnow all my folly, and you'll find 
A grain or two of truth among the chaff!” 


ARTHUR WINTON. 
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The ‘(Edipus Coloneus”’ at 
Cheltenham College. 


PEECH days at our public schools recur with no less 
- annual regularity than did the festivals of Dionysius 
in ancient Attica. With different associations and 
purposes, but not, therefore, with less intellectual 
profit, the works of a classical tragedian may con- 
tribute to a modern festival something of the pleasure 
which they produced of old under the shadow of the Acropolis. 
The authorities of Cheltenham College rightly perceived last 
year that a revival of “Sophocles” would be appropriate to the 
annual festival of a great classical school; and what Dr. 
Kynaston did with the “Electra,” his successor, Dr. James, has, 
with equal good fortune, done with the “ (£dipus Coloneus.” 
Such a representation cannot fail—at least in the mind of 
thoughful boys—to give a meaning and reality to these 
classical studies which may both stimulate their endeavours 
and help the teaching of the masters. Doubtless it was this 
sense of educational utility which recently prompted some of 
the authorities of the Ladies’ College in the same academic 
town to present, though in a somewhat private way, a most 
effective rendering of the “ Antigone” of the same tragedian. 

By a stroke of good fortune a very similar cast was available 
for the “(Edipus” to that which had figured last year in the 
“Electra.” Mr. A.S. Owen still remains at Cheltenham to delight 
his audience by the skill with which he can declaim the lengthy 
speeches of the royal wanderer, or grope his blind way among 
the olives of the sacred grove. The character is complex, but 
the youthful actor successfully portrayed his horror for past 
offences—a horror chastened by the consciousness that he had 
sinned unwittingly; love for his daughters—love, however, 
which discriminated between the touching devotion of Antigone 
and the less pronounced filial affection of Ismene, and which is 
yet consistent with the furious outburst of rage against the self- 
assertion of the selfish Polynices, and pious reverence for the 
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gods whose oracles were to be fulfilled in him. Mr. Vans Best 
again was Corypheus, and conducted his chorus of old men 
with skill through the mazes of orchestral processions at the 
same time that he led the plaintive, touching melodies of 
Mendelssohn’s music. Mr. Hibbert was a charming Antigone, 
and may be congratulated on playing with a feminine grace 
and aspect which were needful to the character. The dash and 
vigour of Creon were well delineated by Mr. Mugliston. The 
part of Polynices, short but important as giving the keynote 
to the following play of “‘ Antigone,” was ably represented by 
Mr. C. Woodhouse with a pathos and fire very rare in so 
young an actor. 

The scenery was most skilfully painted by Mr. Nesbitt, of 
the college, and represented the grove of Colonus, with a view 
of the Parthenon and its neighbouring buildings on the 
Acropolis. On the right of the foreground appeared the 
equestrian statue of the émordrns Kodwvov, To the same artist 
belonged the arrangements of the dresses, in the varied hues 
of which might be recognised some symbolism of the dramatic 
character of the wearers. Mr. George Hawtrey was stage~- 
manager, and his admirable groupings interpreted, for such ot 
the modern audience as were not versed in the original Greek, 
the varying pathos and incidents of the play. 


Our Musical=Bor. 


The two red-letter events of the past opera season were the production, 
on the 5th ult., of Verdi’s “Otello” for the first time in this country, and 
the first performance in Italian of Wagner’s “ Meistersinger von Niirnberg.” 
It is true that nothing like actual excitement was manifested by musical 
Londoners over either of these artistic occurrences ; nevertheless each in 
turn aroused a considerable amount of interest. For the undertaking which 
has placed Verdi’s latest opera in a splendid manner before the English 
public we are indebted to Mr. M. L. Mayer. It was that gentleman’s mis- 
fortune, when he originally took the Lyceum Theatre, that he could not 
foresee the likelihood of Her Majesty’s being at his disposal in July for the 
purpose of this production. It would have been better in every way had 
Mr. Mayer been in a position to bring out “‘ Otello” at the opera house in 
the Haymarket—better for the work, better for the artists, and better for 
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Mr. Mayer’s pocket. But this ‘was not to be. The arrangements were 
already completed and past alteration, the scenery which was painted in 
Milan being measured to exactly fit the Lyceum stage, and therefore too 
small for the larger house. But the disadvantages attendant on the size of 
the Lyceum auditorium have not prevented opera-goers from forming a 
tolerably accurate estimate of Verdi’s work, nor from fully enjoying the 
remarkably fine performance there. presented. So much has been written 
about “ Otello” that I should only tax the reader's patience were I to enter 
into a minute description of either the libretto or the music. Suffice it 
that one has reproduced the spirit of Shakespeare, if not the “letter ” also ; 
while the other constitutes the best imaginable alliance between the two 
great lyrical schools of the past and the present. One thing which has 
been frequently said with regard to “ Otello” Iam fain to re-echo here. 
It is Iago and not the Moor of Venice whom Boito has made the central 
figure, the great predominating personage of the play. He has to some 
extent modified—it might be more exact to say amplified —the Shakespearean 
conception, but herein undoubtedly lies a manifest gain to the musical and 
dramatic effect of the opera. Take Iago’s drinking song in the first act. 
Its weird “uncanny” tones and odd melodic progressions at once strike 
the keynote of the character. Again the marvellous “Credo” of the second 
act—embodying Iago’s declaration of belief in a “cruel God” whom he 
“calls upon in anger”— is not only suggestive of a being swayed by no 
ordinary human motives, but, in its musical aspect, is one of the most striking 
and masterly pages to be found in modern opera. The great duet between 
Iago and Otello in the same act is regarded by many as the finest example 
of sustained dramatic writing that Verdi has given to the world. Bar the 
final act, which illustrates with intense force and pathos the culminating 
episodes of the tragedy in Desdemona’s bedchamber, I know no grander 
moments in Verdi’s opera than those above referred to, and with each of 
which Iago is most intimately associated. 

Let us reckon ourselves fortunate that we have been enabled to witness 
at the Lyceum the superb performance of M. Maurel in the part which he 
created at La Scala. It is not too much to say that there is no other 
baritone living who could invest it with the same delicate subtlety and 
perfection of detail. A fine singer and a clever actor I have always thought 
M. Maurel, but his delineation of Iago places him in the light of an abso- 
lute genius. His ever-constant changes of facial expression may be open 
to the charge of over-elaboration, but on the whole the impersonation is 
one that invariably affords the spectator interest and food for reflection. 
Fortunate, too, have we been in seeing here the original Otello—that most 
expensive and most robust of tenors, Signor Tamagno. He has a noble 
voice with phenomenal high notes; and, whatever his precise claims to 
admiration as an actor or a singer, his combined gifts have unquestionably 
enabled him to realise this character. At two points in the opera Signor 
Tamagno is great—when he declaims his magnificent farewell. to the 
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“tranquil mind” in the Jealousy duet;:and. in the last act, from the 
moment he enters the bedchamber ‘during the. wonderful passage for the 
double-basses to the moment when_he finally drags himself to the bedside 
to kiss the cold lips of his dead victim: How much has been due to 
the glorious conducting of Signor: Faccio and the faultless playing of his 
Milanese orchestra it can scarcely be necessary to repeat. Faccio is simply 
a past-master of his art. He has every nuance of the work at his fingers’ 
ends ; he knows how to impart his ideas to all who come under the influence 
of his baton. Imagine a band of seventy players at the Lyceum under an 
everyday conductor. The result would simply be a din. As it is the 
orchestral playing heard there has been extraordinary in its refinement 
and delicacy. The chorus was up to its work, and the remaining members 
of the cast may be dismissed as efficient. The Desdemona of Madame 
Cataneo was, perhaps, the sole embodiment that seriously left much to be 
desired, but on this point it would be unfair to grumble. The heroine of 
Verdi’s opera bas not yet been satisfactorily represented by any artist, either 
in’ or out. of Milan. 

A unanimous verdict of approval was bestowed upon the Italian pro- 
duction of “ Die Meistersinger,” which took place at Covent Garden, on 
Saturday, the 13th ult. The thick-and-thin partisans of Wagner, who had 
freely declared that the rendering of Wagner’s comic opera in Italian would 
be little better than a travesty, may fairly be said to have reckoned without 
their host. That the experiment bristled on every side with exceptional 
difficulties there can be no doubt; but Mr. Harris knows his business too 
well not to have fully perceived this, and he laid his plans accordingly. 
Signor Mazzucato supplied the first desideratum—a translation of Wagner’s 
libretto reproducing at once the poetic force and character of the original 
in words fitting the rhythm and accent of Wagner’s music. In Signor 
Mancinelli again, Mr. Harris had a conductor who was thoroughly in 
sympathy with the Bayreuth master, and who had last year accompanied 
him to that “Wagnerian Mecca” to study the manner in which the 
“ Meistersinger ” was put on the stage—for the first time there, by the way, 
and with Hans Richter as conductor. The Covent Garden assistant stage- 
manager, M. Lapissida, and maestro al piano, Herr Saar, were also well 
acquainted with the traditions of the work, and therefore largely helped to 
lighten the labours of preparation. On the other hand it is worthy of note 
that, with the exception of M. Isnardon (who came from Brussels expressly 
to undertake the part of Beckmesser), not a solitary artist in the cast had 
ever played in the ‘ Meistersinger” before. Comparing the number of 
actual rehearsals held at Covent Garden with the number allowed for the 
same opera at Bayreuth, or even for the Lyceum production of “ Otello” 
(which was rehearsed I know not how many times ‘before the company left 
Milan for London), the results obtained on the first night of the “ Meister- 
singer” at the Royal Italian Opera were truly marvellous. The sceptical 
Wagnerites did not attempt to conceal their astonishment at the smooth- 
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ess,and accuracy of detail that characterised the entire performance. But 
‘what amazed them even more was the new charm and grace that Wagner's 
yocal writing assumed. through its Italian medium in the mouths of the 
cosmopolitan company of artists by whom it was now rendered. The 
German performances witnessed. at Drury Lane in 1882 and iat Covent 
Garden in 1884 have not, from a purely musical standpoint, left behind a 
more fayourable impression than this Italian version. The.only exception 
I would make is in favour of Richter’s orchestra, which splendidly-trained 
machine.did simply perfect justice to Wagner’s instrumentation ; but I am 
not sure that the contrast between the playing of the Richter and the 
Mancinelli orchestras will always be so strong. The Italian conductor and 
his English players were alike affected on the first night by the excitement 
of the occasion and the magnitude of their task. 


_ The selection of Madame Albani for the 7é/e of Eva must be deemed 
rather as a tribute to her previous achievements in Wagnerian opera than the 
outcome of her suitability for the character. That the accomplished artist, 
who had already created in Italian the heroines of “ Lohengrin” and “ Tann- 
hiuser,” should be entrusted with a similar responsibility in the “ Meister- 
singer ” was well enough ; but her lack of the juvenility essential for an ideal 
Eva was regarded by some as fatal to the dramatic consistency of the comedy. 
In the opening scene on the Katharinenkirche and the charming episodes 
with Hans Sachs and Walther in the second act, Madame Albani did not 
appear to such advantage as in the scene in Sachs’ cottage, where the value 
of the dramatic artist was palpably felt. Nevertheless she sang her music 
throughout with the utmost charm and intelligence, and always acted her 
part admirably, even if she could not look it. M. Jean de Reszke, as Sir 
Walther von Stolzing, more than realised expectations of a treat by his ex- 
quisite rendering of the songs with which Mr. Edward Lloyd has made us so 
familiar. Never on the stage, indeed, have Walther’s long-drawn melodies 
been invested with such beauty of voice and passionate feeling. To hear 
M. de Reszke warble the “ Preislied ” in the final scene was to understand 
how the Nurembergers came to instantly acclaim him as a Mastersinger. 
Another exceedingly fine impersonation was the Hans Sachs of M. Lassalle. 
I never before knew the gifted French baritone so thoroughly to sink his 
individuality in a part. He made up perhaps a trifle young for the middle- 
aged poet-cobbler, but that did not much signify. He imparted to his 
famous monologues a rare intensity of poetic significance, conveyed with 


all the vocal charm that his grand organ and dignified style could bring 
to bear. 


Opinions have differed concerning the acting of the Beckmesser, 
though all agree that M. Isnardon sang his music excellently. For my own 
part I admit a tinge of exaggeration in the general delineation, but certainly 
not a suspicion of buffoonery. A better David than M. Montariol, or a 
more reliabie Magdalena than Madame Bauermister, it would have been 
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difficult to: find; both were first-rate. Signor Abramoff was one of the 
best Pogners I have seen, and M. Winogradoff made a particularly good 
Kothner.. The remaining Mastersingers were efficiently represented, while 
the Apprentices had been carefully instructed in the business of the various 
scenes. Not even at Bayreuth was the terribly difficult finale to the second 
act better sung than at Covent Garden; but it might have been better 
acted. Folks who come out of doors in their bedclothes to complain of 
their night’s rest being disturbed are hardly likely to stand and address 
each other in a semicircle. This, however, was one of the few blemishes 
that marred an otherwise remarkable representation—one that redounds 
immensely to the honour of Signor Mancinelli, and immeasurably enhances 
the artistic prestige of the establishment directed by Mr. Harris. 

“How to manage a prima donna.” I know one or two gentlemen who 
could write a capital code of instructions on this subject. The utility of 
such a thing would obviously be great, but in all probability those who 
understand the business do not care to divulge their modus operandi—l 
hadalmost written comic operandi—to the world at large. The necessity 
for the management, however, is beyond dispute. As much—quite as 
much—depends upon the manner in which a prima donna is “ worked” 
as upon the actual artistic qualifications of the lady. This has been 
demonstrated over and over again in connection with every operatic 
celebrity, from the diva downwards, and it has just received its latest illus- 
tration in the person of that gifted vocalist Madame Sembrich. At first 
blush it.may seem strange that a singer of Madame Sembrich’s renown, 
coming to London during the height of the season, immediately after a 
series of brilliant successes in Paris, should have been able to appear only 
once in public, and then before a meagre audience at St. James’s Hall. 
But really there is nothing strange in the affair. Madame Sembrich placed 
the management of her visit in imcompetent hands, that was all. She 
arranged to appear at two orchestral concerts given. on her account by a 
resident German professor of the pianoforte, whose name, associated with 
her own, was imagined a sufficient attraction to draw all London. The 
compositions of the professor and the selos of the prima donna accord- 
ingly formed the staple of the programme, and the result, as we know, 
was an empty room for the first concert and the abandonment of the 
second. Then, in another weak moment, Madame Sembrich yielded to 
the plausible protestations of Mr. J. H. Mapleson, and promised to sing at 
Her Majesty’s. Ere she could do so, however, the opera season there 
collapsed, which occurrence may have been for her a kindly and con- 
siderate dispensation.of Providence. Anyhow, the clever cantatrice had to 
leave us out of pocket by her visit, consoled only by the thought that next 
time she comes to London she will be under the egis of one who under- 
stands the management of prima donnas. 


The Richter Concerts this summer ended less successfully than they 
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began. It was, in fact, the “old tale” reversed. They used to start off 
with mixed general programmes and. moderate attendances, and wind’ up 
with selections from Beethoven and Wagner that crammed St. James’s 
Hall to the doors. This year Dr. Richter played his trump cards at the 
outset of the game. He made Wagner more than ever a “ feature,” - giving 
one or two concerts made up wholly of this master’s works, and intro- 
ducing excerpt after excerpt from the “ Nibelungen” that had never been 
done here apart from the stage since the Wagner Festival at the Albert 
Hall in 1877. Well, after this kind of thing how can you expect Richter 
Concert audiences at the approach of dog days to settle down to the com- 
parative insipidity of a new symphony by an English composer? Yet, 
because Dr. Hubert Parry’s “‘C minor” draws a poor house, the Viennese 
conductor forthwith declares that he has done for ever with modern 
novelties! The decision is scarcely fair. Besides, its effect will be more 
sweeping than Dr. Richter now imagines. There is such a contrivance as 
a judicious compromise, as he will doubtless discover later on. And, 
moreover, if modern novelties are to be “ boycotted” because they fail to 
draw, what is to be done with choral works like Berlioz’s “ Faust,” which 
on the last night of the season not only “ played” to moderate receipts, but 


once more proved the Richter Choir to be the least reliable body of singers 
we have in the metropolis. 


In future the authorities of the Royal College of Music are likely to 


choose less difficult operas for the pupils to perform in public than Goetz’s 
“Taming of the Shrew.” The representation of this masterpiece given 
at the Prince of Wales’s on Wednesday morning, July 10, was extremely 
creditable ; but the work, both in a musical and a histrionic sense, was 
manifestly beyond the grasp of its youthful interpreters. The pick of 
those who appeared were Miss Emily Davies (Katharine), Miss Maggie 
Davies (Bianca), Mr. John Sandbrook (Petruchio), Mr. C. J. Magrath 


(Baptista), and Mr. Lempritre Pringle (Hortensio). Professor Stanford 
conducted. 


Mr. Vladimir de Pachmann gave his third and last Chopin recital at St. 
James’s Hall on Monday afternoon, July 8. As an interpreter of the music 
of the gifted Pole, this pianist is certainly without a rival. His playing was 
as neat, as brilliant, and as refined as ever. The programme consisted for 
the most part of pieces performed at the previous recitals. The Allegro 
de Concert (Op. 46) and the “Funeral March” sonata were the most 
important items. There was a large and enthusiastic audience, and at th 


conclusion of his labours Mr. Pachmann received a laurel wreath from one 
of the audience. 


A large audience assembled at the Prince of Wales’s on ‘Thursday 
morning, the 18th ult., to witness the production of Mr. Walter Slaughter’s 
comic opera “ Marjorie,” which was mounted with as much care and com- 
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pleteness as though Mr. Horace Sedger intended to place it at once im his 
evening bill, That proceeding, however, would scarcely be wise until some 
very serious alterations are made in the “.book,” the joint work of Messrs. 
Lewis Clifton and Joseph J. Dilley. At present the story is dull and 
uninteresting ; its incidents hang loosely together, and the dialogue is sadly 
in need of enlivenment. The lyrics, too, are of the most conventional 
description, and their humour, even when humour is intended, does not 
strike one as particularly spontaneous. The period of action—early in the 
thirteenth century, during the brief invasion in which the French were 
repulsed by. the Earl of Pembroke—is well chosen as a medium for stirring 
incident and picturesque display ; but of the former there is little, and it is 
hard to rouse much interest over the love affairs of Marjorie and Wilfrid, 
or the selfish scheming of the profligate Earl of Chestermere. Mr. 
Slaughter’s music is for the most part exceedingly tuneful and cleverly 
written. The old-fashioned ballad form is largely employed for the solo 
numbers, and piquant valse rhythms may be said to abound. These 
devices, if they do not tend to favour originality, at least produce popular 
effects ; and that, I imagine, is the first thought of the ordinary comic-opera 
composer. But, if his melodies are not new, Mr. Slaughter has certainly 
furnished some charming concerted music, and has scored his entire work 
with exceptional skill and variety of colour and resource. He conducted a 
capital performance, and at the close shared with all concerned the hearty 
applause of the audience. Of the principals, Miss Wadman as Marjorie, 
Miss Fanny Brough as Cicely, Mr. Celli as the Earl, Mr. Tapley as Wilfrid, 
Mr. Burgon as Sir Simon, and Mr. Harry Monkhouse as Gosric carried off 
the chief honours. ‘They worked hard,-and were ably supported. The 
band and chorus were also excellent, and the stage management did infinite 


credit to M. Marius. 
HERMANN KLEIN. 


~~ GB 


Our Play=Bor. 


“THE TIGRESS.” 
A Play, in a prologue and four acts, by RAMSEY MORRIS. 
Produced for the first time in England, at the Comedy Theatre, June 29, 1889. 
Gerard Troubert .. . Countess Beaudry .. Miss R. G. LE THIERE 
Count Barrotti .. 5. Mr. ROYCE CARLETON. | Rtienne  .. .. .. Little NELLIE BOWMAN. 
—— hing oe i Mr.LAURENCECAUTLEY. | Madame Lanine.. .. Miss SUSIE VAUGHAN. 
Monsieur ga .- Mr. W. F. HAWTREY. Lise Troubert .. .. 
Coung Beaudry .. .. Mr. CHARLES GLENNEY. | Stella Barrotti .. .. } Miss AMY ROSELLE. 
or sbury .. .. Mr. J.C. GRAHAME. | ee ae ae toa —— 
AServant .. .. .. Mr. W. A. AYsom. | AngelaRoma .. .. } Miss Kaen M. FoasrtH. 
Gabrielle .. .. Miss ADELAIDE GUNN. } 


An actress of whom we had not previously heard much, and a play 
about which much kad been said, have come to us from America. The 
actress has undoubted ability ; the play is absolutely worthless. Originally 
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produced and taken on tour, it was launched out in the following fashion, 
So at least say the notes printed for the private use of the American press, 
and sent out by the management. I quote verbatim :— 


“One sunny morning last summeér, Selena Fetter was hurrying down 
Broadway, New York, in quest of a prominent playwright. She.encountered 
Charles MacGeachy hastening up the same great.thoroughfare to overtake 


a well-known actress who had just started from her residence near by, to 
take a boat to the seaside. 


“Qh, where are you going in the same haste as myself?’ he asked. 
“*'To look for a play,’ she said. 


“*And I am after a star for a play I have,’ he rejoined. ‘Perhaps 
neither of us need hurry any further.’ 


* T hen he told her about the dramatisation Ramsay Morris had made 
of his new novel (“Crucify Her”), which had just been published, and 
was the rage of the city and watering-places. She besought an immediate 
reading of the play that very noon, which was granted by Mr. Morris, to 
whom Miss Fetter at her request had been conducted by Mr. MacGeachy. 
At the conclusion of the reading the three signed a contract to produce 
the dramatisation, with Miss Fetter and the author as stars, and Mr. 
MacGeachy as manager. The play then had the same name as the novel, 
but the title was soon after changed to ‘ The Tigress.’” 


Enthusiastic quotations from country papers followed ; but New York 
was only represented by the ‘“‘ New York Dramatic News,” and Boston not 
at all. We were told nothing so good had been written since Wilkie 
Collins’s “New Magdalen ;” that the book “Crucify Her” had run 
through five editions of ten thousand copies each. Indeed, if I could 
have believed all I read I should have said that America had been bitten 
by “The Tigress” and gone mad. Miss Kate Forsyth, evidently infected 
by. this rage of admiration, has thought fit to test the opinion of London 
on the subject. She has so far been well advised on her arrival in a foreign 
country that she selected for the leading character an artist of merit and 
experience, whose great talent nearly saved the play, and whose earnestness 
prevented the spectators from laughing wildly over situations intended to 
be powerful. Indeed all in the cast worked so loyally, against their own 
conviction (one could see the parts fitted uncomfortably), that never was so 
bad a play so courteously received. But the verdict was unanimous that 
never was such rubbish placed on the stage. The story opens at Monte 
Carlo. Lise Troubert and her supposed brother (the part created by the 
author) have ensnared Victor, who, for the sake of the handsome adven- 
turess, has abandoned a young flower-girl, Lara, whom he had tempted to 
love him not wisely but too well. Victor having lost all his money, Lise 
tells him coolly that she has never loved him. Maddened with despair he 
shoots himself, and over his body Lara swears to be revenged on Lise, the 
cause of the suicide. Five years later we meet the Trouberts, now called 
Count Barrotti and his sister, as honoured guests at the Chateau de 
Beaudry; and Lara, known as Angela Roma, governess in this same 
Chateau. How the poor flower-girl has found the money and means of 
educating herself we do not know. Of course the women recognise each 
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other, and of course they are again in love with the same man, Count 
Beaudry. Previous to seeing the play, we had been told that the author 
had preached a healthy and moral sermon’; that the piece was a sort of 
duel between the bad woman and the good, virtuous, noble girl, who in 
early youth had made one false step, and must be pardoned and enlist all 
sympathies. I did not find any such thing. Stella Barrotti is a bad 
woman, but Angela Roma is.a sharp-tongued vixen. of the most violent 
order. Ina scene with her rival when she threatens to expose her real 
character, and is met with the natural counter-threat that her past shall be 
revealed to Beaudry and his mother, her convincing argument, sweet 
injured dove that she is, is to seize Stella by the throat and try to strangle 
her. Ina moment of oblivion I thought I was witnessing the last act of 
‘Madame Angot.” Interrupted by the Count, Stella passes it off with a 
laugh, saying that they were rehearsing private theatricals. This little bit 
was made really effective by Miss Amy Roselle’s admirable acting and 
perfect tact. It would take volumes to recount the endless absurdities. A 
French young girl allowed to take moonlight walks alone with a young 
man. A young French widow so lost to all sense of, I will not even say 
propriety, but coguetterie, as to make violent love to a man who does not 
care for her. An adventuress bold enough to steal the Beaudry diamonds, - 
but who faints at the mere mention that they have been missed, and who; 
later on, coming uninvited as a “tigress” to the masquerade at the Hotel 
Beaudry, wears the diamonds round her neck with a mere ribbon over them 
so as to lead up to a situation, and giving Angela the opportunity of 
branding her as a thief. After this Angela’s story is revealed by the 
Tigress, but the Count thinks fit to make her his wife, and persuades his 
aristocratic mother to be ccntent with such a match Stella has one Jast 
interview with Count Beaudry, telling him that she loves him. She also 
informs him that she has murdered her brother in his sleep, because he was 
not her brother, but the man who has made ber what she is, alludes to his 
present abode, which she does not believe is heaven, and poisons herself 
as a finale. Poor Tigress! after all she is a mild creature beside the 
violence of the dove or virtuous heroine. It speaks volumes for Miss 
Roselle’s dramatic powers that she should have acted so well in so bad. a 
part. Miss Kate Forsyth appeared as Angela. The part is throughout so 
unsympathetic that it is difficult to know if the actress has the power of 
moving her- audience. Miss Forsyth is intelligent and experienced ; her 
enunciation is good. She was at her best in the last act when confessing 
her story to the old Countess. She has earnestness, but whether she 
possesses the true ring of emotion remains to be seen when she will 
appear in a part written in a true key. Mr. Royce Carleton could: not 
help being conventional in so conventional a part. Miss Le Thiere 
impersonated the old Countess with dignity and distinction. This did not 
seem to be hereditary as presented by Mr. Charles Glenney’s Count Beaudry. 
To see two clever people like Miss Susie Vaughan and Mr. Grahame 
struggling with such impossible parts was a sad sight. Miss Kate Forsyth 
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should bear'in mind that we are ever ready to welcome most heartily the 
good things that come from our-kinsmen over the water: But the’ old 
country has not yet fallen into its second childhood, or lost all discernment, 
and it will never accept trash for good stuff. 
* KORGOTTEN.” 
A new and original Play, in four acts, written expressly for Miss Ward, by F. FRANKFORT MOoRY. © 
Produced for her benefit at the Grand Theatre, July 5, 1889. ‘ 

Arthur Clare.. .. .. Mr. W. H. VERNON. Miss Grimstone: ., Miss JOSEPHINE ST. ANGE. 
Sir Percival Hope .. Mr. NuTCOMBE GOULD. Grace Hargrove .. Miss RosIns. 

Charles Passmore.. .. Mr. SIRRELL. Agnes Mowbray .. Miss GENEVIEVE WARD. 
Morgan .. .. .. .. Mr. EDWARDS. 

Destined at first to be called “ A Woman Scorned,” the new play is 
now entitled “ Forgotten,” a prior claim having been made to the former 
name. Neither are quite satisfactory ; but one knows that a good title 
that really fits is like a will-o’-the-wisp, always flitting before the dramatist’s 
eyes, but seldom within his grasp. The theme of “ Forgotten” is woman’s 
fidelity rewarded with man’s fickleness. A considerable amount of com- 
pressing will be necessary in the early parts of the play. Nervousness 
and uncertainty as to words in most of the performers prevented it being 
played as closely as it should. Miss Ward’s engagement at the Grand 
terminating on the following night, it was, however, impossible to delay 
this production for additional rehearsals. This slight dragging was the 
only fault to find with the acting, for one and all gave good readings of 
the parts, and thoroughly entered into the spirit of their characters. From 
the middle of the second act the play gains nerve and strength, and we 
are given some powerful scenes and forcible language, which roused a 
somewhat apathetic house tu something like enthusiasm. Thus runs the 
story. For ten years Agnes Mowbray has been awaiting the return of her 
betrothed. Arthur Clare, an African explorer, was at one time reported 
dead, but her heart would not believe it. Now he comes back with fame 
and honour, she forgets all her past sorrow in the one great joy of expec- 
tation. But the smile dies on her lips when he does not recognise her. 
There is an improbability here which should be altered. Ten years of 
weary waiting have faded the youthful freshness of the girl he swore to 
love for ever ; but meeting her in the very same room, and expecting to 
see her there, he could not fail to know who she was. A pause at’ the 
door, a hesitating “‘ Agnes?” would be quite enough as preceding her 
question, “Am I then so changed?” It is he who is changed, as she 
soon finds out. On the voyage home, crushed by the recent and terrible 
news that his brother had been murdered in his own park, Arthur Clare 
had met with deep sympathy from a fellow-passenger, an orpban girl. 
After ten years of absence, his conversation to the woman who hungers for 
words of love is all about this young girl. He has no sooner left the 
room with Agnes’s cousin, a boy who provides the comic element of the 
play, than Grace Hargrove appears. By one of those strange accidents 
which often occur in real life, Grace’s mother had in years past been a 
great friend of Agnes’s, and her dying thought was. to bequeath her child 
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into her care. Welcomed with epen arms, Grace brings a sealed letter 
written by her mother to Agnes.“ It contains:aterrible secret. Grace does 
not know'the name of her father, from whom she had been separated since 
childhood, to be brought up by her grandfather abroad. That name, 
which the mother would. not reveal-later on, is that of the murderer of 
Arthur’s brother, condemned to penal servitude for life. Agnes keeps 
silent, and sees the growing love of Arthur and Grace. The one in the 
blindness.of his infatuation, the other.in her innocence, do not spare her 
one drop of bitterness in the cup of sorrow they press to her lips. They 
are happy ; how can ‘they think of others’. sufferings? At last conscience 
asserts itself, and he confesses. his faithlessness to Agnes, saying he must 
break his promise to her.. He-reviles himself, talks of the shame he feels, 
but fate compels him~ against. his will. “When a pretty face comes 
between a man and his honour he calls it fate, and gracefully yields,” 
answers the wronged woman, But she sets him free without words ot 
reproach, and he thinks himself forgiven. But Agnes has suffered too 
cruelly not to seek revenge. She waits until-two or three days before the 
wedding, and then, in a powerful. scene, she tells him who was the father 
of Grace. ‘The youag girl, having accidentally found and read her mother’s 
letter, also learns that she is the daughter of the man her lover has so 
often cursed in her hearing. There isbut one thing to be done ; he will 
go back to Africa. Is Agnes happier because she has brought down 
misery on an innocent girl. and a selfish man? No, for she is a good 
woman, and would undo what she has done. The opportunity soon 
presents itself. She. learns that Grace’s father was wrongly accused, and 
she sends a messenger after Arthur to recall him at once to the side of 
his fancée. But she. has a moment of fearful agony. Some equivocal 
words.in a letter from her dying brother makes her believe that he was 
the murderer ; this, however, is soon cleared up. The play ends with 
these words from a man who has long loved her and would have made her 
his wife had she not loved Arthur: “ There is hope in the future, and all 
may be forgotten.” 

Certainly “‘ Forgotten” requires a considerable amount of revising and 
much compressing ; it would prove more effective in three acts than in four. 
Certainly, also, there is “good stuff” in the piece ; much of the dialogue 
is excellent, smart, and in no way commonplace. No doubt there is 
future success in it. The part of Agnes, if not so powerful as that of 
Stephanie, gives scope for some admirable acting. Miss Genevieve Ward, 
slightly nervous, like most great artists on first nights, gave a true and 
sympathetic study of the character. A fine reading, powerfully rendered, 
and which. requires but a little ripening to be pronounced a grand 
impersonation. Mr. W. H. Vernon showed much tact ia his delineation 
of his unsympathetic character. Miss Robins was bright and earnest. 
Miss St. Ange, Mr. Nutcombe Gould, and. Mr. Sirrell all did well, and will 
do better. In Mr. Moore’s .words, adapted to my meaning—There is 
hope in the future, and the play will #of:be forgotten. 
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- A: most successful. and interesting matinmée was that given .at -the 
Shaftesbury Theatre on July. 9, when Mrs.. Stephens: took: leave .of the 
stage to retire into private life: The tangible: result. was: something over 
two hundred guineas for the dear old lady affectionately. called .“* Grannie 
Stephens” by the younger generation of actors: The programmes were 
sold by: pretty young ladies, comprising Misses Maud Millett, Jessie Bond, 
Susie Vaughan, Blanche: Horlock, Florence Smithers, Bealby, Hetty: Dene,. 
Daisy Brough, and Cissy Grahame, and you were allowed to give’as much 
as you pleased, generosity being rewarded by an autograph... After an 
overture under the Jéton of Mr. Walter Slaughter, Cecil: Raleigh’s “The 
Spy,” compressed, showed Miss Vane Featherston to great, advantage ; 
she was well supported by Miss Dorothy Dene,.Miss Florence Haydon, 
Mr. Bassett Roe, and Mr. Laurence.Cautley.. The:scene between Hubert 
and Prince Arthur in ‘‘ King John” was well rendered by Mr. Frank Tyars 
and Miss Bessie Hatton. This young lady not. only acted : excellently, 
but in an unprepared and natural manner fell into attitudes that would 
have delighted a painter. Mr. George Grossmith gave a musical sketch— 
need I say how good it was? “My Aunt’s Advice” was delightfully 
played by Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Willard and Mr. Herbert Waring. Mrs. 
Kendal recited a short poem by Miss Annie Hughes, clothing it with all 
her fine sense of comedy and humour. ‘The first act of Bronson. Howard’s 
“Truth” brought forward for the last time Mrs. Stephens in her original 
part of Mrs. Stonehenge Tattle, supported by Messrs. Charles Wyndham, 
Walter Everard, Herbert Standing, E. Maltby, and. Mdlles. Mary ,Rorke, 
Rose Egan, Kate Rorke, Annie Hughes, and E. Vining. At the close of the 
act Mrs. Stephens was presented with a very handsome bouquet, and: in 
a very few words thanked all for their kindness. The dear. old lady has 
long worked most loyally for the stage and has well earned a rest ; but all 
were glad to see there was no need of this from any falling-off in her 
histrionic power. Mr. C. Hayden. Coffin, Mr. Ben Davies, Miss Florence 
St. Jobn, and Mr. E. J. Lonnen gave‘songs ; Miss. Rose Norreys recited. 
“ High Life Below Stairs ” closed the programme, Messrs. William Herbert, 
Forbes Dawson, C. H. Hawtrey, George Giddens, William. Blakeley, 
Charles Collette, E. Righton, Mdlles. Lottie Venne, Fanny Brough, Emily 
Miller, Alma Stanley, and Kate Vaughan being in-the cast, and doing well. 


“THE .STILL ALARM.” 
Princess’s Theatre, July 15, 1889. 

Revived for a fortnight, there is nothing new to relate about a play that 
has been so fully discussed. Suffice it to. mention that the fire-station act 
remains as thrilling and effective as ever... With the exception.of Miss 
Fannie’ Leslie-and Miss Cicely Richards; excellent in their old parts, the 
cast is a newone. Miss Grace: Hawthorne fills adequately the’ rather 
colourless part-of the heroine, Mr. George Dalziel is the heaviest of heavy 
fathers. In the thankless task:of representing: the meanest cur of a: villain 
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_ ever seen on the stage, Mr. Charies Macdona acquits himself satisfactorily. 
A capital bit of character is given by Mr. Charles Goold as the old 
volunteer fireman, and the ‘messenger-boy makes @ hit in the person of 
Master R: "Warton: Mr. D. G. Longworth shows a considerable sense of 
humour as the hero’s brother. Last, but not least, Jack Manley has a very 
good representative in Mr. Edwin Cleary. It is a quiet but by no means 
tame impersonation, effective in its light and shade and natural simplicity. 
Jack Manley looks to the life what he ought to be—an earnest, frank, and 
honest man—and so wins all sympathies. . 
MARIE DE MENSIAUX. 


_, “FAUSTINE’S LOVE.” 
A new Emotional Drama, in a prologue and three acts, by Mr. WALTER STANHOPE. 
Produced at the Strand Theatre on the afternoon of Tuesday, June 25, 1889. 
The Hon. 4 ~ naa ae Sasaes Weneean: Felise 8t. fin Prologue Miss NELLIE BOWMAN. 
Lord Vere Danvers . Croix (in Drama.. Miss Louisa PEACH. 
Pére Jerome .. . Nina Po ag otherwise 
= ago unt Besancon . A Pa dng a 8t. C - Miss [RENE VANBRUGH.. 

Mr. @ Mere Theres .. .. Miss EMILY MILLER. 
Phil Strange ae , Mr. LEONARD CALVERT. Swur Stephanie .. .. Miss MERTON. 
be ... Mr. MARK KInGHORNE. 

The d'Egmont, other- 
wise Faustin .- Miss ALMA STANLEY. 

Had any person unaccustomed to our English ways entered the Strand 
Theatre on the afternoon of Tuesday; June 25th, he must have thought he 
was in the midst of a company of lunatics. Here, on a beautiful summer’s 
day, when there was everything to tempt one.to sit beneath the shade of 
the green trees, were a number of people gravely listening to an extra- 
ordinary play, the characters of which were each one more improbable than 
the other, and the language of which was sesquipedalian tattle. What 
the story was it is difficult to say, but it appeared to be somewhat to the 
following effect :—A certain priest, Pere Jerome, has, before he entered the 
Church, been married. His wife is dead, leaving two daughters, the 
Marquise de St. Croix and Faustine. The’ Marquise also has two: 
daughters, and dies Pére Jerome has them stolen, puts one into a 
convent, and hands the other over to the keeping of a Roman musician, 
Marco. Rosa. Having.thus comfortably disposed of them, he takes 
possession of: their dead father’s property for the Church. Pere Jerome 
bas seduced a certain Stephanie, whom he also immutes in a convent. 
Of Faustine he makes an actress, and uses her to inveigle young men and 
swindle them of their money, also, as far as could be made out, for the 
Church. One of her victims is the Hon. Cecil Wilton, but in this case she 
is caught in her own toils, and falls in love with him. Petre Jerome dis- 
approves of the attachment—st, because Wilton is a heretic; 2nd, 
because he wants Wilton’s ‘father’s money for the all-devouring Church.’ So: 
he forges some letters—which Wilton accepts without any ado—to prove 
that Wilton’s mother was unfaithful, and that Wilton is a bastard, which, 
sonehow or another,, the author’s law being somewhat different to that 
commonly recognised by the English courts, puts the Church into pos- 
Session of the worldly wealth which should have béen Wilton’s. How 
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Lord Vere Danvers, a friend of Wilton’s, and a rejected lover of the 
Marquise, discovers the two kidnapped children ; how the Hon. Cecil 
proposes to marry one, and Lord Vere Danvers the other, each of them 
being old enough to know better; how Pére Jerome becomes a cardinal, 
and is straightway stabbed by Stephanie’s brother, who seems to take it all 
in the day’s work, makes no attempt to escape, but proceeds to act as the 
sole second in a very oddly conducted duel between Wilton and Count 
Besangon, Faustine’s husband, to both of whom he is an utter stranger ; 
and how, as a matter of course, Faustine rushes in just in time to receive 
both bullets, and die, it is the business of this play to narrate, and it does 
so at enormous length. Over the acting of the gentlemen engaged in this 
wearisome production it is as well to draw a veil. They were all equally 
bad, stagy, and unnatural. The ladies showed to greater advantage. 
Miss Alma Stanley played with tenderness and grace as Faustine, and 
proved that in a better piece she might achieve as great a success as a 
serious, as she has already done as a comic, actress, . Miss Irene Van- 
brugh and Miss Louisa Peach were both good in their tespective parts, 
but it is to be hoped that never again will they have such long-winded talk 
to speak or to listen to. 


* PHYLLIS.” 
A Dramatic Play, in four acts, by Mrs. FRANCES HopG@soN. BURNETT. 
Produced at the Globe Theatre on the afternoon of — July 1, 1889. 
. Mr. H. B. Conway. Mrs. Duval be Miss W ATT-TANNER. 


Philip Dysart ... Mr. C. W. SOMERSET. Miss Susan Bay ham.. Mrs. EDMUND PHELPS. 
Ernest Duval .. .. Mr. LAURRNCECAUTLEY. — Dolly Saphem .. Miss NORREYS. 

Barney Bayham -. Mr. E. W. GARDEN. aid .. .. ... «- Miss MAGGIE BARNARD. 
Bdward = .. Mr. MATTHEW BRODIE. Phyllis Dysart .. .. Miss ALMA MURRAY. 
Mrs. Oswal .. Miss Rosk LEcLERCQ. 

Mrs. ae has written some charming books, but she certainly knows 
but little about dramatic construction. “ Phyllis” started well, and, though 
rather weak and composed of often-used and well-worn materials, was 
rather pleasing till the end of the second act. After this the play fell 
utterly to pieces, a fact apparently obvious to some of the actors, who 
thereupon gave up all attempts to remember their lines, which was a pity, 
as some of those which were not forgotten were remarkably good. Phyllis 
is the only daughter of Philip Dysart, one of the most unnatural and 
selfish of parents. In the hope of marrying her to Wilfred Barrington, a 
gentleman of prepossessing appearance and £ 50,000 a year, he induces her 
to accept the invitation of Mrs. Oswald, a lady whose mission in life seems 
to have been to entertain young lovers. Mr. Dysart, having swindled his 
tailor out of £1,000, informs him somewhat prematurely that Phyllis is to 
marry Mr. Barrington ; and, when some weeks elapse without the marriage 
coming off, Mr. Hibbert, the tailor in question, comes. down to Mrs. 
Oswald’s house, calls Dysart a swindler, and makes himself otherwise 
disagreeable. Barrington, although Hibbert has plainly stated that Phyllis 
is an accomplice with her father in the plot against Barrington’s hand and 
fortune, proposes to her before the assembled company. Phyllis, however, 
faints, and gives him no answer. The third act goes over almost exactly 
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the same ground as the second, except that the person who interferes 
between Barrington and Phyllis is oné of those particularly odious women 
who are always doing malicious things from a sense of duty.. In this case 
Mrs. Duval’s sense of duty is very much heightened by the fact that she 
has been married for her money by a man whom she discovers to have 
been a former admirer of Phyllis. Mr. Barrington being a very weak 
person, Mrs. Duval succeeds where Hibbert had failed, and, a proper 
misunderstanding having been brought about, Phyllis: goes home to--her 
father, who, coming opportunely into 4 fortune of £500 a year—a sum 
which, as he sensibly remarks, is not enough for two—deserts his' daughter, 
who is immediately and without any reason reconciled to her repentant 
lover. A number of other people wander aimlessly through the piece, 
amongst others the pair of squabbling young lovers who are now de rigueur 
in every play of any pretensions. The piece was very well played by all 
engaged, but without any attempt at originality except in the case of Mr. 
Somerset’s Philip Dysart, which was a really remarkable impersonation. 
The author was called and applauded. 


“CHRISTOPHER’S HONEYMOON.” 
A new and original Farce, in three acts, by MALCOLM WATSON. 
Given at the Strand Theatre on the afternoon of Wednesday, July 3, 1889. 
Christopher Jeffson.. Mr. CHARLES GLENNY. | Gregory .. Mr. STEPHEN CAFFREY. 


Benedict Budd... .. Mr. HERBERT WARING. | Mrs. Sumpty :. |. Mrs. EDMUND PHELPS. 
Mr. Sami mipty atin wt GEO. RAIEMOND. | Eya.. + ++ ++ Mise ENID LESLIE. 
Mr. Blin esas Mr HAROLD MAXWELL. | Mrs. Blinkie| || |. Miss ELSTE C@ESTER. 
Inspector Collins .. Mr. JOHN AYLMER. Mrs. Topling .. .. Mrs. T. E. SMALE. 
“Christopher’s Honeymoon,” though not very brilliant in dialogue, is by 
no means unamusing. But it is useless to put farces on the stage unless they 
are played by farce actors—actors possessed of humour, go, and lightness 
of touch. These requisites were certainly not found amongst most of 
those who constituted the cast. With the exception of Mr. Charles 
Glenny, Mr. Geo. Raiemond, and Mrs. T. E. Smale, all were round pegs in 
square holes. Mr. Christopher Jeffson has been married in America. He 
and his wife separate by mutual consent. Some years after he hears of 
her death, and marries Miss Eva Sumpty. At the wedding breakfast, 
which is, in accordance with stage manners, laid in the grounds of..a- 
Hampstead hotel, Jeffson meets an old American friend, Budd, who 
informs him that his first wife is still alive, or, at any rate,’ was so six 
months before. In order to get away and make inquiries, Jeffson appro- 
priates a telegram, signed Tottie, which had been dropped by its real 
owner, Mr. Blinkie, and which summoned that gentleman away on im- 
portant business. Jeffson declares it is from his‘solicitor, and rushes off. 
He then retires to his rooms, where he remains for a week, sending a letter 
to Mrs. Sumpty, Eva’s mother, to say that he was in Paris. As, however, 
he posted the letter in London, Mrs. Sumpty’s suspicions are aroused ;‘so 
she, her husband, and daughter pay a visit to Jeffson’s rooms, where they 
find his laundress. They assume she is Tottie. Jeffson tries to explain. 
Mrs. Sumpty declares her intention of accompanying him to his solicitor’s, 
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and; to escape.from her, on the entrance of a policeman to make some 
inquiries as to a burglary in the flat below, Jeffson declares himself to be 
the burglar, and is taken off to prison. A week elapses, and Budd, who. 
has informed the Sumptys of Jeffson’s previous marriage, takes them to 
Hampstead to lunch. Here come also Blinkie and his wife. Mrs. Blinkie, 
in an interview with Eva, declares herself to be Tottie. Eva imagines her 
to be Jeffson’s American wife, and Mrs. Blinkie, from a card of Jeffson’s 
found. in ‘her, husband’s pocket, thinks Mr. Blinkie has married Eva under 
an assumed name. The gentlemen are confronted .with the respective 
ladies, with the result, of course, that they turn out to be perfect strangers 
to one-another. . The matter is cleared up, and a telegram is received 
from Jeffson’s solicitor announcing the death of his American wife previous. 
to his marriage with Eva. 


“ BRAVADO.” 
A Play, in one act, adapted from the French by Mrs. T. E. SMALE. 
First produced at the Strand Theatre, Wednesday afternoon, July 3, 1889. 

John Robinson... .. Mr. FRED THORNE. Fritz .. .. Mr. SYDNEY HERBERTE-BASING.. 

-. «- Mr, HoRATIO SAKER. Helen .. .. Miss ADRIENNE DAIROLLES. 
Greville Fairleigh .. Mr. HaARcourT BEATTY. | Carrie .. .. Miss MAY SCARLETT. 
Bob Buckstone .. .. Mr. W. GREGORY. | Sarah .. .. Miss ELSIE CHESTER. 
Capt. Robespierre .. Mr. HERBERT ELLIS. 

“Bravado” is an amusing farce, very neatly adapted. The plot turns 
on the efforts made by Helen Robinson to lead. her father, a fire-eating 
Colonel, to believe that her husband, John Robinson, whom she has. 
married during her father’s absence in India, is a man of undaunted 
courage, whereas he is really a poltroon. The parts of Helen and John 
Robinson were particularly well acted by Miss Dairolles and Mr. Fred 
Thorne. It is not sufficient, however, for the success of a play that the 
principal characters should be word-perfect ; it is desirable that the minor 
personages should condescend to learn their parts, and should not substi- 
tute their own nonsense for the author’s sense. 


“OUT OF THE BEATEN TRACK.” 
A Comedy, in four acts, from the German of ERNEST WICHERT, English by MEYRICK MILTON. 
Produced at the Strand Theatre on the afternoon of July 11, 1889. 
Arthur Stradwick ... Mr. ¥. H.- MACKLIN. Herr Julius > 
pm . Miss NoRREYs. pelheim .. Mr. H. H. MORELL. 
Frank Fane .. Mr. MEYRICK MILTON. | Karl.. .. .. ... Mr. EUGENE MAYEUR. 
ss ~ Ya eae Stern- A Peasant .. .. Mr. J. HERBERTE-BASING. 
Mr. FREDK. TERRY. Frau Strauss.. .. Miss KATE Hopson. 
.. Mr. H. DE LANGE. Eva .. .._.. .. Miss EnrD LESLIE. 
.. Mr. W. F. Hawtrey. Fraulein Rosetta 
Herr zimmerwann .. Mr. Compton Coutts. Sauerteig .. ... Miss KATE LESLIE. 
‘Fin Schult aus dem Wege,” by Ernest Wichert, is a play which enjoys. 
great popularity in Germany, but much, if not all, of its peculiar humour 
seems to have evaporated during the process of adaptation into English. 
Englishmen, though they travel much in Germany, are too little acquainted 
with German society to appreciate the characters of this piece. They are 
all well known in’ the Fatherland, and in‘ the Fatherland alone. A.young 
English couple—one of them an ordinary common-sense husband, the 


ther a romantic wife—are travelling in Germany. The husband throws. 
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away his purse and pocket-book to please his wife. This lands them in 
considerable difficulties, and to raise the wind they have to give a concert, 
‘where they are patronised by a wandering prince,¢who makes love to the 
wife. This is the plot of the play, but there are a number of minor 
‘characters and incidents, which, well understood in Germany, fail to raise 
any interest in an English audience.. Miss Norreys, as the yourig wife, was 
excellent, and the other characters were well acted. 


“THE MARQUESA:” 
A New Drama of Spanish life, in four acts, by JoHN UNIACKE, 
Produced at the Opéra Comique Theatre on the afternoon of Thursday, July 11. 


Juan, Marques de Dolores de Marjal .. Miss VIOLET VANBRUGH. 
Marjal_.. .. .. Mr. Henry BEDFORD. Beatriz de Marjal .. Miss KATE JAMES. 
Rafael de Marjal .. Mr. H. V. ESMOND. Bi 


- Miss PATTIE BELL. 


Mr. R. 8. BOLEYN. . Miss LOUISE MoopDIE. 


‘Mr. J. E: PRARcE. 
“The Marquesa ” is said to be a drama of Spanish life. It may be so, 
but it certainly deals with a Spanish life which has hitherto escaped the 
observation of English travellers in Spain. That a jealous woman should 
poison her husband has nothing specially Spanish about it. Such things 
have happened even in moral England. But, considering the extreme, and 
almost Oriental, strictness with which women, both married and single, are 
guarded in Spain, it is difficult to believe that two young Spanish ladies of 
bigh rank would be aliowed to be alone with young men, and that one of 
them should volunteer to accompany an English lord to his room for the 
purpose of assisting him to pack his portmanteau. Nor do Spanish young 
gentlemen attire themselves like English lawn-tennis players, nor do young 
ladies of high position lend an ear to the twaddle of what the talkers of it 
are pleased to call “ philosophical radicalism.” The ignorance of most 
English dramatists of the customs of Continental good society is appalling, 
and the writer of ‘“‘ The Marquesa” seems to have a very ample allowance 
of it. He seems, too, equally unacquainted with the usages of English 
society. ‘Two Englishmen‘are introduced ‘such as, it is to. be hoped,;are 
seldom to be met with either at home or abroad. One is a gentleman who 
poses as a philanthropist, and is both a bore and a boor; the other is an 
English lord who talks like a Whitechapel costermonger, and whose manners 
are On a par with his conversation. The play is made up of good materials, 
but is fearfully long-winded. With ruthless cutting and condensation, it 
would be interesting and act well, as there are some good dramatic situa- 
tions, and the language is well chosen, and often forcible and poetic.. The 
story is as follows :—Mercedes, Marquesa de Marjal, though of the bluest 
blood of Spain, has married the son of a cattle dealer, whom she passion- 
ately loves. He, however, prefers a gipsy. When the Marquesa discovers. 
this she poisons her husband with great promptitude. The dying man, left 
alone, writes a statement of his wife’s guilt, and places it in a secret drawer. 
There are evidently no coroners’ inquests: in Spain, so twelve years after-: 
wards we find the Marquesa still living in her castle in very straitened cir: 
‘cumstances. An Englishman, Mr. John -Beard, the aforesaid Radical’ 


wees. 5. 
Lord Karne.. .. .. Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER. Mercedes, Marquesa 
J Beard... | de Marjal_ . 
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philanthropist, now appears upon the scene. He has had a sunstroke in 
the neighbourhood of the castle, and has been nursed back to life by the 
-Marquesa’s two daughters, Dolores and Beatriz. On his recovery he 
Straightway informs the Marquesa that he is zZoing to marry Dolores, and 
he.also proposes to put her son, Rafael, into trade. The proud Marquesa 
. Very naturally objects to the son of a working tanner as her son-in-law, and 
objects still more to her son being a wine merchant. She therefore refuses 
Mr. Beard’s kind offers. Thereupon he threatens her with the law, having 
got.on the scent of the murder, and knowing that the written statement 
exists somewhere. The Marquesa goes into the room where her son, 
Rafael, is lying dead, he having been killed in a gambling brawl, finds the 
paper, and goes mad. This is all, with the exception of some amusing, but 
very improbable, scenes between the costermonger nobleman, Lord Karne, 
and Beatriz. The play was remarkably well acted. Miss Louise Moodie 
had caught to perfection the tone of a haughty and high-bred woman. 
Miss Kate James was a delightfully coquettish Beatriz, but she should try 
and get rid of a somewhat Cockney accent. Brigida, a servant who knows. 
the secret of her master’s murder, was played with considerable skill by 
Miss Pattie Bell: Miss Violet Vanbrugh, as Dolores, was unequal. In 
some situations she was excellent, but in the scene where her mother 
confesses to her guilt she was weak. Granting the possibility of such 
characters as John Beard and Lord Karne, they could not have been in 
better hands than those of Mr. Boleyn and Mr. Chevalier respectively. 
The latter was extremely amusing throughout. The Marques was well 
played by Mr. Bedford. Mr. H. V. Esmond was very good.as Rafael, both 
im his light and serious scenes, but he is fidgety, and should learn to stand 
still. His death scene was exceedingly touching and natural, and was 
played with great discretion and without the slightest touch of exaggeration. 
Mr. Pearce, as a doctor, did good work, though his conduct in confiding 
to.a wife the misdeeds of -her husband was hardly in accordance with 
English notions of professional etiquette. Perhaps this, however, is one of 
the distinguishing features of Spanish life. The piece was well received,. 
and the author was called, but did not put in an appearance. 


“THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY.” 
A Play, in four acts, by HENRIK IBSEN. Translated from the Norwegian by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
Produced at Miss Vera Beringer’s Benefit Matinée, Wednesday, July 17, 1889. 
Consul Bernivk -. Mr. W. H. VERNON. Mrs. Bernick .. .. Mrs. DAWES. 
Johan Ténnesen .. Mr. J. G. GRAHAME. Martha Bernick .. Miss RoBINs. 
Dr. Rérlund .. .. Mr. JoHN BEAUCHAMP. Dina Dorf .. .. .. Miss ANNIE IRISH. 
Ténnesen .. Mr. E. HENDRIE. Mrs. Rummel .. .. Miss FANNY ROBERTSON. 
Aune .. +...» Mr. A. Woop. Mrs. Postmaster Holt Miss St. ANGE. 
Kraft: .. .. .. Mr. G. CANNINGE. Mrs. Doctor Tynge .. Miss M. A, GIFFARD. 
Mr. Rummel... .. Mr. E. SMART. Miss Rummel ., .. Miss MAY BERINGER. 
Mr, Vigeland .. .. Mr. E. Grrarpor. Miss Holt .. .. .. Miss BRAKSTAD. 
Mr. BRANSCOMBE. Tona Hessel .. .. Miss GENEVIEVE WARD. 


Olaf Bernick ».. .. Miss VERA BERINGER. 

“The Pillars of Society” introduces us to a state of things which 
can hardly be said to have any existence in a capital like London, but 
which may. still be found in some English provincial towns, and is very 


common in many foreign ones. Ibsen shows us a man who, by force of 
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character and industry, has raised hiniself far above his fellow-citizens. He 
is the guiding spirit of the community, and to him all turn when anything 
has to be’ attempted, anything ventured for the welfare of all. Naturally 
he has come to look upon himself as indispensable, and to think that 
everything and everybody are to be sacrificed to the success of his schemes. 
Such a man is Consul Bernick. In his youth he has tiavelled,. and returns 
to his native'town only to find the old-established house of Bernick in a 
state of bankruptcy. He seeks distraction in a liaison with Mrs. Dorf, 
the wife of an actor. The husband discovers the wife’s guilt, but not her 
paramour. Joban Tonnesen, brother to the woman to whom Bernick is 
engaged, and a clerk in Bernick’s employment, takes ‘upon himself the 
blame, and leaves for America. When he is gone a rumour gets afloat 
that he has carried with him the money of the firm. This rumour suits 
Bernick’s purposes, as it induces the creditors of the firm to give him time ; 
therefore, though there is no truth in it, he does not contradict it. Fifteen 
years elapse. Bernick.has become wealthy and powerful. The past is 
unknown to others, almost forgotten by himself. A new railway is ia 
contemplation. Bernick, foreseeing its suecess, has bought up much of 
the land through which it will pass, letting Rummel, Vigeland, and 
Sandstad into’ the secret and a future share of profits. To carry the 
scheme through he must induce the community to think well of it, and of 
him as its promoter. But at this critical moment Johan returns from 
America, accompanied by Tooa Hessel, to whom’ Bernick had once been 
secretly engaged and whom he had deserted for her youoger step-sister, 
when he found that the fortune of an aunt would come to the latter. In 
Bernick’s house Johan finds Dina Dorf, daughter of Bernick’s former 
mistress. He falls in love with and proposes to marry her. Naturally 
this causes the utmost indignation in the community, where he is looked 
upon ‘as ‘the seducer of her mother. Johan pays no regard: to their 
scruples, but when he finds that Bernick had allowed his name to be 
associated with’ theft, and when Roérlund, a narrow-minded but honest 
man, who has constituted himself the guardian of the morals of the com- 
munity, denounces him to Dina as her mother’s lover, he demands from 
Bernick the rehabilitation of his character. Bernick implores him not to. 
speak, and explains to him and Tona how much hangs upon his silence. 
Tona persuades Johan to go away, to which he agrees, stating, however, 
that he shall return in two months, shall marry Dina, and shall settle down 
in the ‘town: Rérlund having learnt his intention, claims Dina as his 
wife, she having, previous to Joban’s arrival, given him a conditional 
promise to accept him, Johan, however, with the aid of Martha Bernick, 
who has secretly loved him for many years, induces Dina to go with Johan 
to America. Johan has already announced tv Bernick his intention to 
sail in the Indian Girl, a ship, to Bernick’s knowledge, in an unseaworthy 
state. Bernick-has ‘hesitated about-allowing her to sail, but now, although 
a tempest threatens, he insists, in spite of the remonstrance of his clerk, 
Kraft, and his foreman, Aune, upon ber departure. But. Johan has left in 
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another ship, entrusting to Tona the letters which prove his case against 
Bernick. Tona tells Bernick that she had come to Norway, not for 
revenge,-but to urge him to escape from his false position by confessing _ 
the truth.. She then tears the letters to pieces before his eyes. At this 
moment news is brought to Bernick that his only child, in whom all his 
hopes are centred, had fled from home; and gone off in the Indian Girl. 
Bernick sinks speechless on the sofa. His wife enters. Shé had suspected 
Olaf’s determination, and gone out to the ship with Aune, and found Olaf 
hidden amongst the cargo. Better, still, Aune, despite Bernick’s orders, 
has brought the ship back into port.~ Before Bernick-can reeover- himself 
the townspeople enter in procession to present him with an address of 
congratulation. In reply, Bernick tells the whole story of the purchases in 
the valley; that it was he, not Johan, who was guilty in the matter of 
Dina’s mother ; and that the story of the theft was false. The deputation 
goes out silently, and Bernick is left alone with his wife, Tona, and 
Martha to begin a new life, and. to win his way back to honour and 
reputation. 

It is impossible in a short article to do justice to this remarkable play, in 
which Ibsen pours out his withering satire upon the lies and convention- 
alities of society. Not a line is inserted without a reason. ll the charac- 
ters are drawn with a master hand. Admirable as is the comedy ve.n of 
many of the scenes, the tragedy of others is no less admisable. Bernick’s 
unconscious revelations of selfishness are marvellously true to nature, and 
Mr, Vernon brought out the meaning of every syllable. He played 
throughout with a grasp of his subject, an intelligence and a force which 
left nothing to be desired. The half chivalric, half indifferent character of 
Johan Ténnesen was excellently portrayed by Mr. Grahame. Mr. Jobn 
Beauchamp as Rérlund was a schoolmaster all over. Hilmar Ténnesen, a 
nervous dyspeptic who is always tatking:of “holding high the banner of the 
ideal,” and is capable of nothing but loafing around and smoking, found an 
excellent ¢xponent in Mr. Hendrie. Aune was remarkably well acted by 
Mr. Wood. The part was one where the temptation to overact must have 
been great, but it was played with an artist‘c moderation and truth to 
nature which cannot be too highly praised. Mr. G Canninge was a very 
good Kraft. Mrs. Dawes, as Mrs. Bernick, and Miss Robins, as Martha, 
the latter more particularly, contributed greatly to the success of the piece, 
and Miss Annie Irish was excellent as Dina in the earlier scenes, where we 
see Ler hard, wilful, and headstrong ; in the later ones more gentle, though 
without losing her independence of character. No one could have played 
Tona Hessel better than Miss Ward. We are accustomed to associate this 
admirable actress with. parts of a cynical and hard«nature, but in Tona 
Miss Ward hdd a tenderness, a lovingness, and a womanliness which 
touched all hearts. It is difficult to say whether she was best in the lighter 
or the more serious scenes, but in both she was as good as could be. The 
minor, parts w: re well filled. A scene in the first act, where Mrs. Rummel 
narrates the story of Dina’s mother and Johan’s flight to Mrs. Tynge, was 
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excellent comedy, and reflected the highest: credit upon Miss Fanny 
Robertson, Miss St. Ange, and Miss M. A. Giffard. Miss Vera Beringer 
wasan intelligent and pleasing Olaf. 


R. K. HERVEY. 


“AUNT JACK.” 
: Original Farce, in three ects, by RALPH R. LUMLEY. 
First produced at the Court Theatre, Saturday oe J pi 18, 1889. 
S. Berkeley Brue ,, Mr. ARTHUR CECIL., Associate... .. Mr. QUINTON. 


Caleb Cornish.. .. Mr. Eric Lewis. MG igh ye: oe _ L, HART. 
Mr. Juffin.. ...... i Joseph Mr. J. WILLOUGHBY. 
Colonel Tavenor.. Mr. A. M. DENISO : Foreman of the Jury Mr. H. Fair 
Lord eens : Joan Mrs. NJOHN.V Woon. 
Swofler ges eaioas Mr. B, ALLAN AYNESWORTEL a * . Miss RosSIva #TLLIPI. 
Mr. Justice Mundie Mr. FRED CAPR. ' Mildred .. .. .. Miss FLORENCE Woop. 
Attractive as was the performance given at the Court Theatre during 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal’s engagement, it seems more natural to look for 
a play of that class with which the name of the house has of late years 
been associated, and one in which we could once more enjoy Mrs. John 
Wood's irresistible power of making us forget our troubles in good honest 
laughter. In “Aunt Jack” Mr. Lumley has provided her ‘a part in which 
she fairly revels from the moment that she enters, bringing in with her the 
little attorney laden with a huge bag containing the “documents” in 
support of her case, till in the last scehe she falls lovingly in the arms of 
the love-stricken barrister, who has been cumpelied by cruel fate to pose 
as an adverse and cross-questioning counsel. ‘Aunt Jack,” as she 
is familiarly called, is a maiden lady of a certain age, who has had 
an offer of marriage in the past from an impecunious Colonel Tavenor, 
who, finding that her money is strictly settled upon herself, backs out of 
his engagement. But Joan Bryson is not a lady who will calmly sit down 
under such treatment, and forthwith commences an action for-breach of 
promise... In the. interest of her case she comes to town and tv the 
chambers of her nephew,’ Caleb -Cornish, who shares rooms. with 
S. Berkeley Brue, another barrister. Without knowing her name Brue 
immediately falls in love with the handsome Joan. Caleb, believing that 
his aunt has an unconquerable aversion to matfimony—for he has up to 
now heard nothing of her eogagement—is in the greatest dread lest his 
secret marriage with Mildred should be discovered either by Aunt Jack 
or the Colonel, his wife’s guardian, from whom she has expectations. 
Caleb has a friend, Lord St. John Brompton, who, being anxieus to 
discover a fascinating American widow, Mrs. Ephraim B. Vanstreek, with 
whom he is desperately smitten, inserts an advertisement that if the fair 
widow will call on Cornish she will hear of something to her advantage. 
She accordingly pays- him a visit, and as Mildred happens to come to the 
chambers at the same time, and is very jealous, Caleb, knowing that his 
wife has never seen his aunt, introduces Mrs. Vanstreek as his relative. 
In the second act a great deal of amusement is got out of the various 
characters. meeting at the same hotel, and the ludicrous events that arise 
from their being shown into wrong rooms. It is in the third act, however, 
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that the fun grows fast arid furious. Brue’s passion has so grown upon 
him that he has proposed’ to and been accepted by Aunt Jack. Colonel 
Tavenor is a client of his, and he finds to his horror at the last moment 
that he must defend him and cross-examine the lady of his love. The 
Colonel’s plea for breaking off the engagement has been that the plaintiff 
has sung at a penny reading a comic song, which he does not consider she 
should have done, and to prove that there is nothing objectionable in the 
ditty the plaintiff sings.it in court. The effect this song produces when 
sung by Mrs. .Wood may be imagined. As poor Brue has to admit 
that he is engaged to the plaintiff, the intelligent jury award her one 
farthing as damages! Though it will be seen that Mr. Lumley has used 
> some old materials, he has certainly applied them to great advantage, and 

in the hands of Mrs. Wood, of Mr. Arthur Cecil as the unhappy counsel, 
whose misery whilst holding his brief was most ludicrous, of Mr. Eric 
Lewis as the nervous, love-smitten Caleb Cornish, and of Mr. A. M. 
Denison as the bombastic Colonel Tavenor, a promoter of companies and 
amusingly selfish man, the piece was done full justice to. Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith was very funny.as the little attorney. Mr. Allan Aynesworth 
gave a new type of the fatuous swell, and Miss Rosina Fillipi was bright 
and sparkling as the American widow. Miss Florence Wood was 
thoroughly attractive and natural as Mildred, and Mr. W. Phillips parti- 
cularly good as the barrister’s clerk, Swoffer. Mr. Fred Cape was most 
excellent as Mr Justice Mundle; his petulance and fussiness, his byplay 
with the plaintiff, and his desire that the little joke he makes from the 
bench shall be duly reported, were inimitable. “ Aunt Jack” was preceded 
by a new and original comedietta, entitled— 


“HIS TOAST.” 


By A. M. HEATHOOTE. 


Ralph Briscoe .. Mr.E.ALLANAYNESWORTH. | Lucy Briscoe... .. .. Miss FLORENCE WOOD. 
Sir Algernon Foote Mr. A. M. DENISON. Lady Calverley . Mrs. EDMOND PHELPS. 


This is a-pretty story of a young honourable who, having married against 
his parents’ wishes, refuses to be reconciled to them until they will receive 
his wife. - The young couple have, in spite of this, been very happy, until 
Lucy Briscoe discovers amongst her husband’s papers some loving verses 
addressed to Lilian, whom she imagines to be the lady that Ralph was 
intended to marry. Lady Calverley, however, who has come with a view 
tu bring about-a reconciliation, on reading the lines is charmed to find 
that they were intended for herself, and that her son Ralph, at the time 
he was heart-whole, had toasted his mother’s’ name Lilian as belonging to 
the most perfect woman he knew. Miss Florence Wood was very tender 
and loving as the young wife whose happiness appeared likely to be 
wrecked ; Mr. A. M. Denison excellent as a kindly old gentleman with an 
unfortunate knack ‘of ever saying the wrong thing. Mr, Aynesworth was a 


manly Ralph Briscoe, and Mrs. Edmund Phelps made an aristocratic 
Lady Calverley. 
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“MY UNCLE.” 


New-and Original Fareical Comedy, in three acts, by Miss AMY STEINBERG (Mrs. JOHN DOUGLASS). 
First produced at Terry's Theatre, Tuesday afternoon, July 16, 1889. 


Robt. Furnival, Esq. Mr. REGINALD STOCKTON. | Mrs. Jessie Walters Miss HELEN LEYTON. 
Mr. Benjamine Mrs. Marmaduke 

Browne Mr. CHARLES GROVES. Morley .. .. .. Miss ROBERTHA ERSKINE.. 
Felix Flatter, ‘Esq. . Mr. YORKE STEPHENS. Amelia .. .. .. Miss CLARA ELLISON. 
Cicero Agincourt ° Nelly.. .._.. ... Miss STELLA LEIGH. 

Mr. CHARLES GOLLETTE. -Madame~ Nicolini 
— Nicolini Jos- | _Joskins.. .. .. Mrs. FRANK HUNTLEY. 
Mr. SAM WHITTAKER. | Tony... .. .. .. Master TomMY TUCKER. 

Thomas Toim pkins . Mr. GEO. RAIEMOND. | Sally .. .. -.. ... Miss GEORGIE MARTIN. 
Hon. Alcibiades | i 

Yorke .. Mr. VALENTINE OSTLERE. | 

If there be one description of play that should never be produced until 
thoroughly rehearsed, it is farcical comedy.; the very essence of its success. 
consists in its going trippingly and w thout a hitch. Such was not the case 
with Miss Steinberg’s late-t production, for one of the principals at least 
was at times quite at a standstill, and clever as he generally is at “gag,” 
was unable on this occasion to conceal the fact that he had not sufficiently 
studied, for with him nervousness is an unknown factor. It is hardly 
fair, therefore, to pass judgment on “My Uncle,” which contained much 
that was laughable, and which, when pulled together and done full justice to, 
will no doubt be as successful as other pieces of its class. Felix Flutter, a 
rising young architect, now engaged to Amelia, has an old uncle in India 
to whom he had written in the long past saying that he was engaged. Not 
liking to inform the old gentleman that. the match has been broken off, 
and that he has had a breach of promise brought against him and lost it, 
he unwiscly writes and says that he is now happily married. As there are 
rejoicings in India at this, and hope expressed that he will have a family, 
he announces the birth of first a boy and then a girl, to whom and to his. 
supposed wife presents are sent. But suddenly the uncle returns fiom 
abroad most anxious to. see his niece and the bairns, and Flutter is at his 
wit’s end for a wife and children. The first, Mrs. Jessie Walters, the 1-dy 
who had mulcted Flutter in damages, now a charming widow, consents for 
a consideration to represent, and Longebeau, a bragging, mendacious 
scamp, hires two children from Signor Nicolini Joskins, an acrobat, to 
appear as the interesting offspring. Furnival, who is in love with Mrs. 
Walters, is frightfully indignant, of course, when he imagines that she is no 
other than Mrs. Flutter, and Longebeau proves to be the husband of Mrs. 
Marmaduke Morley, a lady whom he had deserted after a week’s experience 
of matrimony, when he discovered that instead of being wealthy she was 
nearly as poor as a church mouse. Mr. Charles Groves was inimitable 
as the genial, warm-hearted old Indian, with his little superstitions as to 
crossed knives, &c., and who puts down everything extraordinary that 
happens to the variableness of the climate. Mr. Yorke Stephens, though 
a little too restless, was very amusing as the gentleman whose fertility of 
invention as to wife and family has brought him into such scrapes, and 
Miss Helen Leyton was very-fascinating as the self-possessed widow. Mr. 
George Raiemond. was excellent as the sententious head-waiter Tompkins. 
There are the elements of so much.amusement in'“ My Uncle” that I shall 
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hope to see it again. “My Uncle” was preceded by a new and original 
play, in one act, entitled 


“THE RAKE’S WILL.” 
By H. P. GRATTAN. 
Adolph Despard .. .. Mr. FULLER MELLISH. Madame de Lisle .-. Miss Rose LECLERCQ. 


Sutin 8. Vals’ "2 MEE Haas im. ita 

This proved an agreeable /ever de rideau, though not remarkably strong. 
Madame de Lisle and her daughter are in straitened circumstances, and 
learn suddenly of the death of a wealthy relative. They imagine them- 
Selves to.be his heirs, and place‘the papers relative’ to the estate in the 
hands of their friend, Antoine Dubois, the notary. Among them he 
discovers a will which leaves everything to Adolph Despard, a reckless 
spendthrift. Dubois is strongly tempted to destroy the will, but the 
enormity of the offence prevents him, and he is compelled to announce 
to Madame de Lisle that she is a beggar, and to Despard that he is a 
millionaire. The latter, however, feeling the injustice done to those who 
really should inherit, as he has no claim beyond the caprice of the testator, 
generously burns the will, and joins the hands of Elise and Julien St. 
Valerie, a poor gentleman to whom she has given her heart. Mr. Fuller 
Mellish played with great spirit, and was well supported by Miss Rose 
Leclercq and Mr. Henry Pagden. The masinée was under the direction 
of Mr. Charles Groves and Mr. C. Irvine Bacon. 


“ MARJORIE.” 


New English Comic Opera, written by LEWIs CLIFTON and JosEPH J. DILLEY. Composed by 
WALTER SLAUGHTER. 


First produced at a matinée at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Thursday afternoon, July 18, 1889. 
Ralf, Earl uf Chester- Witgills.. .. Mr. ALBERT JAMES. 
mere... .. .. .. Mr. FRANK CELLI. Herald .. .. .. .. Mr. ALBERT SIMs. 

Sir Simon Striveling . Mr. W. H. BuRGON. Marjorie .. .. .. Miss WADMAN. 
Gosric .. .. .. .. Mr. H. MONKHOUSE, Cicely .. .. .. .. Miss FANNY BROUGH. 
Wilfrid..... .. .. Mr. JosEPH TAPLEY. The Lady Alicia... .. Miss EMiLy MILLER. 
Nicholas ... .. .. Mr. FREDERICK WooD. 

In “Our Musical Box” will be found a notice of “ Marjorie ;” it will 
therefore only be necessary to give the full cast as a matter of record, and to 
say that the plot turns on Wilfrid, a serf, having fallen desperately in love with 
Marjorie, the daughter of Sir Simon. The young lady returns his passion. 
Ralf, the Earl, is also smitten with Marjorie, but she contrives with the aid 
of Cicely to get the marriage put off till the French invaders are expelled. 
Wilfrid has fought in defence of his country, and performed prodigies of 
valour ; and on his return, by feigning a love for the Lady Alicia, Ralf’s sister, 
obtains not only his freedom, but a knighthood, for the Earl, of course, could 
not think of one of low degree wedding into his family. With the dialogue 
written up,a little, there is small doubt in my opinion that “ Marjorie” 
would attract. One reason is that the interest is English, and that the 
period treated of is one that has seldum been utilised before ; the inci- 
dents can be worked up, and no doubt would be, as usual in comic opera. 
Referring merely to the acting, I must give great credit to Miss Fanny 
Brough and Miss Emily Miller, and to Mr. Albert. James in a small part. 
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The lyrics appeared to me to be smoothly written, and some above the 
average. 


“HER FATHER’S SIN.” 
* New Drama, in four acts (author unannounced). 
First produced at the Strand Theatre, Tuesday afternoon, July 23, 1889. 


Richard Merron Mr. FRANK COOPER. ei mae Supe- 

Louis Vaudais .. Mr. C. 8S. Fawcert. Mrs. E. H. BROOKE. 

Hugh Powell .. Mr. EDWARD O'NEILL. Sister Mary Fran- 

John Horlock .. Mr. JOHN BEAUCHAMP. . Miss AGNES VERITY. 

Pierre Hendrie .._ Mr. CLAUDE LLEWELLYN. sister Therese .. Miss FLORENCE CHATTERTON. 
Nat Morel ..".. ‘Mr. PHILIP DARWIN. Louise Devorel .. “Miss WATT-TANNER. 

Hilda Douglas... Miss ROSE MELEER. Marie Bonheur... Miss ETT1E WiLLIAMS. 
Mollie Howell .. Miss MARGARET EARL. Maid .. .. .. Miss MAGGIE BARNARD. 


Regular attendants at matinées must have been reminded of two plays. 
that, within the last few. weeks, they had: seen represented, while passing 
judgment on “ Her Father’s Sin,” the author of which elected to remain 
unknown, though the work was generally attributed to a well-known 
dramatic critic. There was no reason why the author should have pre- 
served his incognito, for infinitely worse productions have worked into a 
success. The first act was really good, there was a clever comedy scene in 
the third, and the fourth, though too improbable, was strongly wrought out, 
but unfortunately the situation was an impossible one, and bordered so: 
closely on the absurd that had it not been for the excellence of the acting 
of Mr. Cooper and Miss Meller the result might have been disastrous. 
The play opens in the Porter’s Lodge at the Convent of St. Mary, Buffalo, 
N.Y., at the time of Vespers, and we hear the chants of the nuns in the 
background. The lay sisters in the lodge are startled by a loud knocking, 
and presently Richard Merron is admitted ; he hurriedly asks the descrii - 
tion of a young lady, who he learns was brought the day before to the 
convent ill. From what he is told he is satisfied that it is the person of 
whom he is in search ; he leaves money with instructions that no expense 
shall be spared in restoring her to health, and as to where she may rejoin 
him on her recovery, and takes his departure abruptly. As he does so he 
almost brushes against John Horlock, who presently sees the Mother 
Superior, and informs her that the father of Hilda Douglas, a boarder in 
the convent, has been cruelly murdered. Hilda is fetched, and on seeing 
Horlock is in.raptures, for she feels sure that he brings her news of a father 
whom she loves almost to idolatry. The horrible truth has to be broken 
to her, and the girl’s nature seems at once to undergo a change—from a 
gay, laughing, impulsive almost child she becomes in a moment a stern, 
revengeful woman, and insists on hearing the full particulars of the story. 
She is told that her father was found dead, shot through the heart at the 
water’s edge ; that he had left the hotei with one Alfred Grayson, one of 
his greatest friends ; and from the footprints of the latter and part of his 
clothes having been found on the spot, there appeared no doubt that he 
had committed the murder and then drowned himself. Hilda refuses to 
believe that he has committed suicide ; looks upon it only as a feint to 
escape pursuit and detection, and then and there utters a solemn vow to: 
Heaven that she will devote her whole life to the discovery of the truth and 
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to the tracking of her father’s murderer. On this the drop scene falls. In 
the next act we are introduced to the sa/on in Paris of a Madame Devorel, 
an adventuress (a small part well played by Miss Watt-Tanner), who 
evidently gains her livelihood by the high play that goes on under her roof. 
Hilda, still intent on her project, is visiting the place, arid is subjected to 
some impertinence. Richard Merron—a d/asé man of the world, who seeks 
forgetfulness in any dissipation—surprised to see a lady in such society, 
offers himself as her cavalier, and from his giving his left hand and words 
he lets drop, induces Hilda to believe that she may perhaps in him see the 
Alfred Grayson of whom she is in search. For the better furthering of her 
plan she has assumed a false name, and Merron visits her at the Hotel 
Cluny, where she is staying under the care of John Horlock. Hilda’s 
schoolfellow, Mollie, has.married Hugh Howell, and on his meeting, Merron 
he at once accosts him as Grayson. Merron will not acknowledge 
the name, and says that Howell is a stranger to him. But after Merron 
is gone, Hilda learns. from Howell that he is convinced he was not 
mistaken, and they arrange how they will satisfy themselves. Grayson 
was almost insanely attached to a sister in the past; it turns out that she 
‘was the young girl who was ill and died in the convent. Howell has come 
into possession of the last letters she wrote to her brother, and if Merron 
be Grayson he will hardly be able to restrain himself from taking them. 
Tf this fail, Hilda is to ask him whether he has not some tattooed marks on 
his arm which: prove him to_ belong, like Howell, to a certain society. 
When Merron returns he does not take the letters, but when Hilda accuses 
him of being Grayson, and loving him as she now does, wishes him to 
disprove it by baring his arm, his fortitude breaks down, and he acknow- 
ledges that he is the man at whose hand her father fell, but not by murder. 
It was in fair fight, and he has to tell the daughter that the father, Alfred 
Douglas, whom she so honoured, was disgraced, for he had betrayed 
Merron’s sister, who was the daughter of Douglas’s oldest friend.’ Hilda 
<annot marry the man who has killed her father, and yet, loving Merron, 
she cannot give him up to justice, and yet she must keep her vow. 
She tells. Merron that her intention had been from the moment she 
suspected him, to make him love her, and when he did so and asked her 
to become his wife—if she knew for surety he was the man she sought— 
she had determined to poison him. _ Will he accept the punishment at her 
hands? Merron, tired of life now that it can have no object for him, 
willingly accedes. Hilda takes from her bosom a phial, pours the contents 
into a glass of wine, filling another for herself, and then, after she has again 
told him how she loves him, contrives to change the glasses, so that she 
may take the one. apparently, intended for Merron, and, drinking off the 
contents, dies in his arms. Though giving the opportunity for powerful 
acting on the heroine’s part, this was so. utterly un-English and improbable 
that, as I have said, it was only the really magnificent acting of Mr. Frank 
Cooper, which in this act particularly had roused the house to enthusiasm, 
that saved a fiasco. . Miss Meller also showed both sweetness and very 
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«reat power, but the character was one that it would require a Bernhardt to 
support ; the more credit is therefore due to this young actress that she 
succeeded so well. Mr. John Beauchamp was, as usual, excellent. Mr. 
Edward O’Neill and Miss Margaret Earl played with delightful freshness 
and piquancy the parts of a newly married couple. | Mr. C. S. Fawcett and 
Mr. Claude Llewellyn were natural and easy, and Mr. Philip Darwin told 
remarkably well at the gaming table the story of Merron’s chivalry and 
eccentricities. Miss Agnes Verity was pleasing as Sister Mary Francis. 
The principals were called at the end of each act, and specially at the 
close. In reply to a demand for the author it was announced he was not 
in the house. 
Ceci, Howarp. 


‘+ 


GED 


Our Omnibus=Bor. 


One of the most successful concerts of the season was giyen by Mr. J. 
M. Capel on June 24, at the Steinway-Hall. Several of our most popular 
and distinguished artists gave noteworthy examples of their various talents. 
Mr. J. M. Capel’s new song “The Soldier Dolly,” beautifully sung by 
Miss Rosina Brandram, was perhaps most enthusiastically applauded, This 
is lively, and ought to become one of the most popular ballads of the day. 
Miss Lina St. Ives possesses a sweet and sympatheti¢ voice ; her render- 
ing of “A Summer Night,” by Goring Thomas, being especially appreciated. 
When added ‘to this we had songs and recitations from Mr, Lawrence 
Kellie, Mr. Avon Saxon, Miss Grace Woodward, Miss Fanny Brough, 
Mr. Gilbert Trent, and Mr. E. J. Odell, the success of the afternoon’s 
entertainment may be well imagined. 


Mrs. Horace Nevill was not well advised in: giving a matinée of “The 
School for Scandal.” With the exception of Mr. John Maclean and 
Mr. Fred Thorne all the actors engaged were quite unfitted for the parts 
entrusted to them. ‘ The School for Scandal” is not a drama of the year 
1889, and should'not be played as if it were. Some knowledge of the 
stately and formal manner of our great-grandfathers is essential in any one 
who undertakes to play in’ old comedy. Such knowledge was, on, July. 10 
at the Vaudevillé: Theatre, conspicuous by its absence. Lady Teazle’s 
mode of delivering thé exit speech in the screen scene might have done 


very well in a Surrey melodrama, but was quite out of place in Sheridan’s 
comedy. 


The revival of “David’-Gartick® at the Criterion on July, 10 gave..the 
London public another opportunity of séeing Mr. Wyndham’s admirable 
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performance of the title-part. The play went with perfect smoothness, and 
was deservedly applauded, as the acting of all engaged in it was as good as. 
it could be. 


Mr. Cyril Maude was educated at the Charterhouse, a school to which 
Mr. Charles Allan, Mr. Forbes Robertson, and Mr. F. Kerr also 
owe their training. It was here that the subject of our photograph first 
developed: his powers as an actor, playing in all sorts of pieces, but 
principally i in burlesque. With a view to qualifying himself for the stage 
as a profession, Mr. Cyril Maude, on leaving the Charterhopse, teok 
lessons in elocution and fencing. Delicate health unfortunately compelled 
him to take a voyage to Australia in 1881, and subsequently to Canada, 
when, after leading an outdoorjlife-on a farm-for some time, he went to 
New York, and in April, 1884, obtained an engagement with Herr Band- 
mann, and often played four characters in a night in Shakespearean and 
other plays, and subsequently joined “The Colonel,” “ Impulse,” and 
“Called Back” companies. Returning to England in April, 1885, Mr. 
Maude started on tour with Messrs. Wyndham and Smale’s company, and 
played Boffin in “ The Candidate,” and in Miss Elliott’s Criterion Comedies. 
Company, Pilkie in “ ‘The Great Divorce Case,” Penryn in “ Truth,” &c., 
and made his first appearance in town at a Criterion matinée as Pilkie. 
His regular London engagements may be said to have commenced on 
Sept. 5, 1887, at the Grand as the Duke of Courtland in “ Racing,” by 
G. H. Macdermott—a performance that was highly praised. A season at 
the Gaiety followed, where Mr. Maude played in ‘‘ Woodcock’s Little 
Game,” and was understudy to Messrs. Stone and Lonnen. Among other 
characters undertaken most successfully were Austin Woodville in “ Hand. 
fast,” and Horace Newlove in “ Lot 49.” On March 8, 1888, Mr. Maude 
opened at the Vaudeville as Lord Fellamar in “ Joseph’s Sweetheart,” and 
played the part over 250 times. On Nov. 27 he appeared at the Criterion 
matinée as Captain Dearlove in A. C. Calmour’s “Widow Winsome,” in 
which he fought a duel, and the excellence of his fencing was remarked. On 
Jan. 4, 1889, he played the Hon. Arthur Fane in-Broughten’s “The Poet,” 
and on the 14th of the same'month the stuttering Charles Farlow in “ That 
Doctor Cupid.” Charles Spang'e in “ Angelina ” on May 9 was his next part,. 
and his latest John Hackabcut in “ The Old Home,” which character he will 
resume on the reopening of the theatre Nov. 25, when Mr. Thorne returns 
from his tour. Mr. Cyril Maude’s acting is distinguished by originality of 
conception and perfection of finisb, and he may lay claim to being one of 
the few young actors who know how to wear a sword and powdered wig. 


Miss Cicely Richards, though she had played several important parts 
prior to January, 1875, at the Vaudeville, may be said to have made her 
first mark at that date as Belinda in “Our Boys,” and remained at the 
same theatre for some years playing in all the comedies produced under 
the management of Messrs. James and Thorne, and looks upon Mrs. 
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Cupps in “‘ Two Roses,” Mrs. Dismal in “ Married Life,” Lady Sneerwell 
in “School for Scandal,” and the Confidante in ** The Critic ” as her con- 
spicuous successes. Upon leaving the Vaudeville, Miss Richards was tour- 
ing for some time with Messrs. Robertson and Bruce’s companies, and 
afterwards with Messrs, David James in their season at the Strand and 
Opéra Comique, Miss Richards has for some time been a member of 
Miss Grace Hawthorne’s company at the Princess’s, and whilst there has 
appeared as Biddy Roonan in “Shadows of a Great City,” Vera in 
“‘ Siberia,” Mrs. Rollestone in “* Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” Mrs. Manley 
in “ The Still Alarm,” &c., and is remarkably clever in Irish and Lancashire 
dialect parts, and in assuming a French or American method of speaking. 
On July 29 Miss Cicely Richards returns.to the Vaudeville, her first 
theatrical home, to play Mrs. Treherne in F. K. Hamilton’s pretty 
comedietta ‘‘ The Postscript,” which part, like every one she undertakes, is 
certain of being well acted. 


It is not often that the weary critic, invited to attend a children’s per- 
formance, finds himself rewarded. At Ladbroke Hall, on July 11, he at 
least had no occasion to grumble. ‘“ Bo-Peep,” a fairy fantasy for the 
children by Miss E. E. Baker, is a little play in three acts, and is just the 
sort of thing so many children long to see. It could be played in Drury 
Lane Theatre, or in a drawing-room ; is perfectly English and entertaining 
enough for grown-up persons. In the first act we find that Bo-Peep (a 
fairy changeling) has been sent after her missing sheep by Mother 
Hubbard (her foster-mother). Boy Blue, fearing his little sweetheart will be 
lost, goes in search of her. The village children get a sound rating from 
Mother H., and then the curtain draws up on a very pretty scene, the 
fairy queen and her attendants on a bank. The other fairies enter separately 
and form a group, waving wands and doing homage to the queen. In the 
second act the lovers meet, and are compelled to realise the dreadful fact 
that the sheep have disappeared altogether. As night comes on Bo-Peep 
in despair calls the fairies after vainly trying to convince Boy Blue that 
there are such beings. He is very indignant when the Fairy Queen pro- 
poses that Bo-Peep shall return to fairyland. She refuses to leave Boy 
Blue, executes a very pretty dance, and accepts from the Queen the grant 
of three wishes. The sweethearts on exit of fairies sing a duet most 
charmingly, repose on a bank, and when asleep enter fairies, who weave 
fairy spells around them. The curtain rises in the third act on the 
assembled village children, who are making posies and consulting whom 
to make Queen of the May. The appearance of the sweethearts is welcomed 
heartily, and Bo-Peep is crowned. Some very pretty dances and songs 
follow. At Bo-Peep’s wish the fairies appear, and all join in a dance 
round the maypole. Finale a country dance. Theauthoress knows exactly 
what she is required to do. She provides the drama, teaches the children, 
and she may be encouraged to continue an occupation which should 
become as ‘successful as. it is praiseworthy. Of the little actors. and 
NEW SERIES.—VOL. XIV. I 
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actresses, we must give the palm to Miss Isa Bowman, who impersonated 
Bo-Peep. She has professional experience, and excelled in acting, singing, 
and dancing. Master Alpe, an amateur, seconded her loyally in his 
impersonation of Boy Blue. Miss E. Bowman played very prettily, and 
caused much amusement by her dignified rendering of the Fairy Queen. 
Several of the children showed exceptional ability; all were clever, and 
entered heartily into the fun. Original music was provided by Mr. H. L. 
Pringle ; nearly every number was pretty and descriptive, but would have 
reflected more credit on the composer with more rehearsals. Those 
bilious persons who are lamenting the exertions of children engaged in 
theatrical performances may possibly grow less bigoted if they have witnessed 
the result of Miss Baker’s efforts. The more performances of this kind 
the better, say we. 

Mr. Henry Irving’s season at the Lyceum closed on Saturday, June 29, 
the occasion of Miss Ellen Terry’s benefit, and the 151st performance of 
“ Macbeth.” The fair dénéfictaire “acted the character as she had never 
acted it before,” and amidst congratulations, cheers, and good wishes the 
popular manager, n one of bis usual happy little speeches, announced that 
the autumn season would commence in September with the production of 
“‘ The Dead Heart,” an old play that had been in his possession for many 
years, and he thought there could be no better time for its reproduction than 
this year 1889, the centenary of the capture of the Bastille, and announced 
that amongst many old favourites of the public who would appear in it, a 
prominent one would be his “ old friend Bancroft, whose reappearance will, 
I.am sure, be as welcome to you as to me.” 


Mr. R. D’Albertson gave his annual matinée at the Avenue Theatre on 
June 24, when “ Girouette,” the comic opera that has been so well received 
in the provinces, was artistically sung by Mr. Wibrow’s Company. Miss 
Giulia Warwick, Mr. Durward Lely, and Mr. Charles Wibrow particularly 
distinguished themselves. 


“Tuppins and Co.,” written by Mr. Malcolm Watson, music by Mr. 
Edward Solomon, produced on June 24 at St. George’s Hall, has proved a 
complete success. It is bright and amusing, and affords Mr. Alfred 
German Reed an opportunity to pose most whimsically as a jealous and 
tragic greengrocer who goes out “ waiting.” Miss Fanny Holland, too, is 
excellently fitted as Mrs. Tuppins. This, with Mr. Corney Grain’s clever 
musical sketch, “ My Aunt’s in Town,” make up a delightful programme. 

“A Man’s Love,” adapted from the Dutch by J. T. Grein and C. W. 
Jarvis in a very capable manner, proved to be a strong play that in the 
second act particularly worked up to a powerful situation. But the subject 
is somewhat unsavoury, for it turns on the fact of Frank Upworth having 
discovered that he has married one sister, Georgiana, all the while loving 
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the other, Emily. As the latter lives with the married couple, Frank makes 
love to her, and she nearly gives herself to him to save his blowing out his 
brains. But husband and wife are brought together through the illness of 
their little child. The characters were well filled by Mr. Leonard Boyne 
(who was excellent), Miss Mary Rorke (Georgiana), and Miss Gertrude 
Kingston (Emily). 

The revival of “ David Garrick” has proved such a success at the 
Criterion that the production of Mr. F. C. Burnand’s play, ‘‘ The Headless 
Man,” was deferred till the 27th, too late for notice this month. 


“Our Flat” and “To the Rescue” are going capitally at the Opéra 
Comique, and “ Aésop’s Fables,” considerably improved (in which Mr. 
Alfred Maltby now plays Mr. George Gidden’s part), is drawing excellent 
houses at the Strand. As a curtain raiser, “The Beggar,” Mr. F. W. 
Broughton’s rather daring play, has pleased the audiences. It tells of one 
Martin Harringway, a man of good birth, following the profession of a 
mendicant by day, and at night changing his rags for respectable attire and 
posing as a respectable member of society in the bosom of his family, 
which consists of a sister and daughter, who are totally ignorant of the 
means by which he earns his living. A companion of Harringway, Raspin 
by name, betrays his secret, and nearly breaks off a match between a young 
clergyman (an unconventially drawn character) and the beggar’s daughter, 
Hetty. Mr. Dagnall, as Luke Raspin, and Miss Ella Terriss carried off the 
honours, though Mr. Forbes Dawson showed some skill as Harringway. 

Mr. Scott Battams has scored another success with “ The Parson’s Play,” 
produced for the first time at the Grand on July 8, if we may judge by the 
laughter, which was continuous. Without being quite original it is 
decidedly funny. The Rev. Titus Trotman has written a highly moral 
drama unknown to his narrow-minded spouse. Unfortunately his MS. is 
lost, but luckily falls into the hands of his future son-in-law, who, on the 
contents, founds a screaming farcical comedy, which is acted, and brings 
fame and money. Mr. E. Hendrie was most excellent as the nervous 
clerical gentleman who does not always adhere strictly to the truth to 
conceal his dramatic leanings from his vixenish better half. 


Those who have not yet done so should certainly get a copy of “ Stage- 
Land: Curious Habits and Customs of its Inhabltants,” as described by 
Jerome K. Jerome and drawn by J. Bernard Partridge. The descriptions 
are full of humour and point, and the illustrations are specimens of some 
of the artist’s best work, from their admirable drawing and truth to (stage) 
nature. 


At the Festival Dinner on behalf of the Hospital for Diseases of the 
Throat, held at the Hétel Métropole on Saturday, July 6, Mr. Henry 
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Irving was entrusted with the agreeable office of presenting to Sir Morell 
Mackenzie a solid silver bowl more than 150 years old, on the inside of 
which were engraved the autographs of thirty actors and actresses who had 
subscribed to its purchase. The bowl was tendered for Sir Morell 
Mackenzie's acceptance as a recognition of the deep debt of gratitude due 
to him by the theatrical profession for his uniform kindness to them. 


The Alhambra has surpassed itself. The new ballet ‘‘ Astrea” is by far 
the most gorgeous and beautiful that has yet been seen there. Mons. 
Jacobi’s music is tuneful, the scenery exquisite, the dresses by M. and 
Mme. Alias of wondrous beauty, and Signorina Bessone, Signor Saracco, 
Mdlle. Marie and Miss Thurgate maintain their high reputation as dancers. 


“ Léna,” the French adaptation by M. Berton and Mme. Van de Velde 
of Mr. Phillips’s novel “ As in a Looking Glass,” is but a poor reflex of 
English society, and it is only in the last act that it enables Mme. Bern- 
hardt to show how great an actress she is. Her death from morphia, 
which occupies some minutes, during which she utters no sound, is such 
expressive pantomime as to keep her audience breathless and. their 
attention riveted, and is the perfection of tragic art. Mme. Bernhardt 
has also strengthened her hold on the public by her marvellous acting 
in “ La Tosca,” in which M. Berton is again so excellent as Baron Scarfia, 
and M. Damala good as Cavaradossi. 


A very talented young actress is lost to the stage, Miss Annie Webster 
having bid it adieu in consequence of her marriage to Mr. William Bell on 
the 25th ult. In offering her my very sincere congratulations, I can 
but express my regret that she will tread the boards no more. Another 
most famous and esteemed actress, Miss Kate Rorke, is to be married 
to Mr. E. W. Gardner on the 8th August. They have my best wishes. 


“Paul Jones” will soon reach its zooth performance at the Prince of 
Wales’s. Miss Agnes Huntington, who has contributed so much to the 
success of the opera, gave a concert at the Métropole a few days ago in 
the cause of charity, the result of which is that the fair singer has been 
able to send £52 10s. to the Johnstown sufferers, and has’ handed 
472 tos. to Mr. Henry Irving for distribution among theatrical charities. 
Mr. Horace Sedger will also give the entire proceeds of the first per- 


formance of ‘‘ Marjorie ” to the Actors’ Benevolent Fund and the Dramatic 
and Musical Sick Fund. 


The Adelphi is doing well with “The Shaughraun,” which appears 
likely to fill the house till such time as the Messrs. Gatti think well to 
produce Messrs. Sims and Pettitt’s new melodrama, which it is announced 
is to be entitled “ London Day by Day.” 
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Toole’s Theatre and the Avenue closed on Saturday, July_6, but the 
latter will reopen on October 16 under the management of Mons. Marius 
with an opera by Tito Mattei, entitled “The Grand Duke.” Richard 
Henry’s burlesque “ Lancelot the Lovely” is being taken on tour by Mr. 
Arthur Roberts, who in October will, with Mr. H. Watkin, most probably 
open the Royalty with a comic opera written by Cecil Raleigh, music by 
Mr. Walter Slaughter. Mr. Charles Hawtrey is having the Comedy 
Theatre thoroughly redecorated, and will reopen it later, probably with a 
new comedy by Sydney Grundy. 


The eighth season of Promenade Concerts commences on August ro at 
Covent Garden, as usual under Mr. Freeman Thomas’s able management, 
who has engaged the most capable artists and orchestra, with Signor 
Arditi as conductor. The Garrick Theatre closed on July 27, in the 
midst of a most successful run of “ The Profligate,” which will be resumed 
no doubt when Mr. Hare returns in September from his tour with his 
company. By-the-by, Mr. Lawrence D’Orsay has of late been playing 
Mr. Hare’s part of Lord Dangars with much success.——Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree announced on Saturday night, July 20, the last night of the season, 
on which occasion he played Falstaff in, “The Merry Wives of Windsor” 
and Gringoire in “The Ballad-Monger,” that the Haymarket, of which 
he had obtained a long lease, was to be redecorated and reconstructed, 
would be reopened by him with “ Roger la Honte,” and that he (Mr. Tree) 
was so satisfied with the success of “ Wealth” that he had asked Mr. H. A. 
Jones to furnish him with another play.——aAt the Princess’s, after. the 
run of “ The Still Alarm,” and pending the production of “ Proof,” Mr. J. 
W. Turner’s opera company will appear for a fortnight, and give “ The 
Bohemian Girl,” “ Robin Hood,” “ Traviata,” “Fra Diavolo,” &c. 
Messrs. Willard and Lart brought their present season at the. Shaftesbury 
to a close on Thursday, July 18, but only for a time, as they will commence 
again very shortly with Mr. H. A. Jones’s play, “The Middleman.” 
Mr. Willard has also accepted a new poetical play by Mr. Richard Lee, in 
which there is a character specially suited for him. Mrs, Willard has 
written a farce called “Tommy,” which is to be produced in London for 
copyright purposes and secured by Miss Victoria Vokes for America. 


Whilst Mr. Thomas Thorne is away his theatre will be occupied for a 
time, commencing July 29, with “In Danger,” the three-act play by 
W. Lestocq and H. Cresswell, which was favourably. noticed on its per- 
formance at a matinée. “In Danger” is preceded by Mr. F. Hamilton 
Knight’s pretty comedietta, “The Postscript.” 


“Sweet Lavender” reaches its sooth performance~ to-morrow, Friday, 
August 2, and seems likely to reach its i,oooth. There have been one or 
two changes in the cast. Miss Annie Irish plays the part hitherto taken by 
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Miss Maude ‘Millett, who, after a holiday, goes to the Shaftesbury, and 
Mr. Henry Dana appears as Horace Bream. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kendal closed their engagement at the Court Theatre on 
Friday, July 12, in “ A White Lie.” On Tuesday, July 16, a banquet was 
tendered to them at the Hétel Métropole. The Right Hon. J. Chamber- 
lain was in the chair, and made some clever speeches, and Mr. J. L. Toole 
an amusing one of his usual style. In the course of the evening Mrs. 
Kendal was presented with a handsome diamond ornament, the gift of 
many friends and admirers. 


Miss Alice Chapin, a young American actress, essayed the ré/e of 
Virginia, in the play of that name, at the Globe on June 28, but beyond 
being graceful and a fair elocutionist, made but little impression. Mr. 
E. F. Cole’s adaptation of the French of M. Latour de Saint-y-Bars is not 
likely to supersede Sheridan Knowles’ work. 


Mr. Richard Davey’s play, “ L’Heritage d’Héléne,” written in French 
and produced in Paris, is very highly spoken of. It is described by M. 
Sarcey as “ weirdly powerful and dramatic,” and “ worthy the attention of 
Mmes. Bernhardt and Pierson.” 


New plays produced and important revivals in London from June 19, 
1889, to July 23, 1889 :— 


(Revivals are marked thus *.) 


June 22.* “ Head or Heart,” operetta, in one act, by Arthur Chapman; 
music by Martyn Van Lennep. Ladbroke Hall. 

22.* “ The Shaughraun,” Irish drama, in three acts, by Dion Bouci- 
cault. Adelphi. 

24. “ Tuppins and Co.,” original bufferetta, in one act, by Malcolm 
Watson ; music composed by Edward Solomon. St. George’s 
Hall. 

24.* “ Girouette,” comic opera, in three acts ; music by M. Czdes, 
libretto adapted from the French of Hemery and Bocage, by 
Robert Reece. Matinée. Avenue. 

25. ‘A Man’s Love,” new play, in three acts, adapted from the 
Dutch by J. T. Grein and C. W. Jarvis. Matinée. Prince 
of Wales’s. 

25. .“ Faustine’s Love,” new emotional drama, in a prologue and 
three acts, by Walter Stanhope. Matinée. Strand. 

25.* “Our Flat,” placed in evening bill, Opéra Comique. 

,25.* “To the Rescue,” ditto ditto. 

., », 27+, Circumstances Alter Cases,” original comedietta, by Isidore 
F. Ascher, B.C.L. Matinée.. Gaiety. 
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June 28. “Virginia ; or, the Soldier’s Daughter,” adaptation, in five acts, 
from the French of M. Latour de Saint-y-Bars, by Edward 
F. Cole. Matinée. Globe. 

“The Tigress,” play, in a prologue and four acts, by een 
Morris, first time in England. Comedy. 

“A Golden Dream,” floral ballet, invented by Oscar Rees 
Crystal Palace. 

“ Phyllis,” domestic play, in four acts, by Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett. Matinée. Globe. 

** Bright Days,” Irish musical drama, in four acts, by Horace 
Wheatley and C. A. Aldin (first time in London). Elephant 
and Castle. 

“‘Christopher’s Honeymoon,” new and original farce, in three 
acts, by Malcolm Watson. Matinée. Strand. 

“ Bravado,” play, in one act, adapted from the French, by Mrs. 
T. E. Smale. Matinée. Strand. 

“ Forgotten,” new and original play, in four acts, by V. Frankfort 
Moore. Grand. 

“The Parson’s Play,” new comedy, in one act, by Scott Battams. 
Grand. 

“ Astrea,” mythological ballet, invented and arranged by Eugene 
Casati ; music by Mons. Jacobi. Alhambra. 

“The Beggar,” original one-act comedy, by Fred W. Broughton. 
Strand. 

“*Léna,” four-act French drama, adapted by M. Berton and 
Mme. Van de Velde, from F. C. Phillips’s novel “As in a 
Looking Glass. French Plays. Lyceum. 

“David Garrick,” T. W. Robertson’s three act comedy. Cri- 
terion. 

“The Marquesa,” new drama of Spanish life, in four acts, by 
John Uniacke. Matinée. Opéra Comique. 

“Out of the Beaten Track,” comedy, in four acts, from the 
German of Ernest Wichert, English by Meyrick Milton. 
Matinée. Strand. 

“ Aunt Jack,” original farce, in three acts, by Ralph R. Lumley. 
Court. 

“ His Toast,” original comedietta, i A. M. Heathcote. Court. 

“La Tosca,” drama, in five acts, by M. Victorien Sardou. 
French plays. Lyceum. 

16. “My Uncle,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by Miss Amy 
Steinberg. Matinée. Terry’s. 

16. “The Rake’s Will,” play, in one act, by H. P. Grattan. 
Matinée. Terry’s. 

17.* “The Pillars of Society,” play, in four acts, adapted from the 
Norwegian of Henrik Ibsen, by William Archer. Matinée, 
Opéra Comique. 
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‘‘ Marjorie,’ comic opera, in three acts;- libretto by Lewis 
Clifton and Joseph J. Dilley; music by Walter Slaughter. 
Matinée. Prince of Wales’s. 
. 99 23...“ Her Father’s Sin,” drama, in four acts (author unannounced). 
Matinée. .Strand. 


* In the Provinces from June 17, 1889, to July 15, 1889 :— 
June 22. “Among the Amalekites,” comedy, in three acts, by Emelie 
Bennett. T.R., Portsmouth. 
» 26. “Mid Ocean,” nautical drama, in four acts, by Maurice H. 
Hoffman. Alexandra, Southend-on-Sea. 
July 1. “Day-to-Day,” romantic drama, in three acts, by C. A. Clarke. 
Public Hall, Warrington. 
» 11. “?Twixt Love and Duty,” new piece, in one act, by Martin 
Harvey. P. of Wales’s, Southampton. 
‘4, 12. “Once Upon a Time,” comedietta, in one act, by Haslingden 
Russell and Henry Furnival. Royal, Brighton. 
» 15. “The Squire’s Wife,” melodrama, in four acts, by Fred Jarman. 
T.R. and Opera House, Huddersfield. 


PARIS. 
(From June 3 to July 11, 1889.) 
June 3. “ Figarella,” comic opera, in one act, libretto by MM. Charles 


Grandmous er and Jules Méry, music by M. Clerice. Bouffes 
Parisiens. 

6. ‘Le Vieux Corneille,” apropos, in one act, in verse, by M. Angé 
de Lassus. Comédie Francaise. 

20. ‘*Miel 4 Quatre,” vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Henri 
Keroul and Maurice Varet. Cluny. 

26. “La Tempéte,” ballet, in six scenes, with singing, music by 
Ambroise Thomas, scenario by M. Jules Barbier, dancing 
arranged by M. Hansen. Opéra. 

27.* “Le Petit Ludovic,” three-act comedy by MM. Henri Crissafulli 
and Victor Bernard. Menus Pilaisirs. 

1o. “La Fille & Cacolet,” in three acts and five scenes, by MM. 
Chicot and Duru, new music by M. Edmond Audran. 

11. ‘Le Prince Soleil,” spectacular piece in four acts and twenty- 
two scenes, by MM. Hippolyte Raymond, Paul Burani, and 
Charles Lauri, music by M. Leon Vasseur. Chatelet. 





